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New 


Irises: 


GRAND CANYON, FORTUNE, and DAYBREAK 
are new names to the collector of superior Irises. They 
have been fittingly chosen for the three latest intro- 
ductions from the famous hybridizer, Dr. R. E. Klein- 
sorge, and are offered for the first time in our catalog 
this season. Strikingly different from anything now in 
commerce, we predict a favorable reception for them 
by iris lovers as rapidly as they become distributed, 
and the iris growing public has an opportunity to see 
them in flower. 


Introductions of quality have appeared annually 
through the medium of Cooley’s Gardens . . . Ormohr, 
Kalinga, Treasure Island, Far West, Venus de Milo, 
Itasca, Great Lakes, Old Parchment, Stained Glass, 
Aztec Copper, Modiste, Meldoric, Legend, Red Gleam, 
Ethelwyn Dubuar . . . to name a few. And the great 
Copper Lustre was popularized through our catalog, 
after we had seen it in the originator’s garden. 


A BARGAIN FOR A BEGINNER 


$9.00 FOR ANY TEN, YOUR CHOICE! 


Sierra Blue Happy Days California Gold 
Jean Cayeux Spokan . 
Golden Light Aline Venus de Milo 
Jerry Joycette Eleanor Roosevelt 
Noweta Robert Red Radiance 
Meldoric Mary Geddes I al Blush 
Wm. Mohr Southland a 
Gudrun Legend Crystal Beauty 


The above collection will be sent correctly labeled 
and postpaid. If you care to have the collection sent 
express collect, you may add COPPER LUSTRE and 
NARANJA free! 


COLLECTION FOR CONNOISSEURS! 


9 MEMBERS OF THE sh 
IRIS ARISTOCRACY FOR 


Elsa Sass Ruth Pollock Old Parchment 

Red Gleam May Day Fair Elaine 

Aztec Copper Arctic Sable or Golden Majesty 
Whether your garden budget is one dollar or one 
hundred dollars, there are irises available for every 
purse and every garden, large or small. 


ALL OF THESE, AND 150 OTHERS WILL 
BE FOUND IN OUR CATALOG, ONE OF 
THE FINEST HORTICULTURAL BOOK- 
LETS AVAILABLE IN AMERICA. IT IS 
FREE, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN 
FULL COLOR. 


Send for Your Copy Today! 


Cooley's Gardens 


Box H, SILVERTON, OREGON 





























READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











Can you tell me what is the correct blooming season of Armeria 
maritima. 

It often flowers more or less continuously from early Spring to 
late Fall. Although it is generally known as Armeria maritima it is 
sometimes also sold as A. vulgaris, A. v. purpurea and Statice armeria. 

* * * * 

W hat would you recommend as a fertilizer for potatoes? 

Among the fertilizers generally recommended for this purpose 
are: 5-10-10, 7-14-21, 8-16-8 and 8-16-16, depending upon the 
soil in which they are to be grown. The important part is to supply 
plenty of phosphorus and a fairly good amount of potash along 
with some nitrogen. 

* - * * 

Can I use both Boston ivy and Virginia creeper on a brick wall? What 
sort of conditions do they like? 

The Boston or Japanese ivy, Parthenocissus (Ampelopsis) 
tricuspidata, will cling to brick walls but the woodbine or Virginia 
creeper, P. (A.) quinquefolia, does not cling so well and is better 
climbing over fences, stone walls or brush. Neither one is very par- 
ticular about soil or growing conditions. 

* * * * 

How can I make lupin and Heavenly Blue morning glory seeds ger- 
minate faster and better? 

With a sharp knife or narrow file make a nick through the outer 
coat of each seed. Soaking overnight will also help, although when 
used alone it does not seem so effective as the nicking. 

* * * * 

Some of my tulips are not blooming as well as when I planted them the 
first time. What shall I do to them? 

It is very likely they have been multiplying and breaking up into 
small bulbs. Dig them up as soon as the leaves turn yellow and grade 
them according to size. The large bulbs may be replanted in the Fall 
for blooming, while the smaller sizes should be planted in rows in 
the vegetable garden for a year or two. A fairly good, light sandy 
loam is best. 

* * * * 

W hat fertilizers should I use for each of the following: maples, ashes, 
oaks, birches, mulberries, spruces and firs? 

In general, it is not necessary to use a special fertilizer for each of 
the above trees. Any good general or complete fertilizer should prove 
satisfactory, especially one fairly high in phosphorus. 

* * * * 

Tell me why my lilac bush does not flower well any more. 

Non-flowering may be caused by any of several reasons. The 
lilac may be in too deep shade or the soil may be too acid and need 
liming, especially if the lilac is near evergreens. Too many suckers 
also interfere with the proper blooming. Sometimes only one and 
not more than six or eight good strong stems should be allowed to 
remain. Also, the plant may be in need of food, particularly phos- 
phorus. 

* * * * 

How can I get rid of the ants in my lawn? 

The easiest way is to purchase any of several ant baits and place 
the containers in strategic locations in the lawn. The ants carry the 
poison bait back to the queen who feeds on it and eventually the 
colonies die out. There is also a quicker way but it requires much 
more work. According to this method, a small amount of carbon 
disulphide or one of the commercial preparations releasing cyanide 
gas is poured into each ant hill and the entrance to it sealed by step- 
ping on it. This method produces immediate results but one must be 
careful not to inhale the fumes, particularly those of the cyanide. 
They are deadly. , 

* * . * 

Tell me, briefly, some of the important facts about cunninghamias and 
their care. 

Cunninghamia lanceolata are comparatively tender evergreens 
from South and West China. They eventually reach a height of 
about 80 feet and become rather open in habit. Any dead wood may 
be taken out and they will stand pruning, if necessary to make them 
look neat. Old trees may be fed but not too much if they have not 
had much for years. If they are cut off, they often send up many 
shoots from the base. 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 

















DIVIDE crowded iris clumps as soon as the flowers have gone. 
PRUNE Spring-flowering shrubs as soon as their flowers fade. 


DO NOT let violets cast seeds in the rock garden and become trouble- 
some weeds. 


A TWO-INCH mulch of grass clippings or light manure will greatly 
benefit sweet peas. 


AN APPLICATION of complete fertilizer at the time cutting is stopped 
will benefit asparagus. 


IF DRY weather comes at blooming time peonies will benefit from 
generous hand watering. 


SWEET corn planted now will make rapid growth. Another planting 
may be made by the middle of the month. 


REMOVE the faded flower heads from lilacs, peonies and rhododen- 
drons as soon as their blooming periods pass. 


TROLLIUS or globe-flowers being almost bog plants will not thrive 
in dry borders unless watered thoroughly during dry periods. 


ALTHAZAS start growth relatively late, especially if recently trans- 
planted. Do not despair and remove Spring-planted specimens if 
they are not in leaf yet. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS should soon be put into the pots in which 
they are to flower. Pot them firmly in rich fibrous loam with ample 
provision for drainage. 


SEVERAL of the more common species of sedum, notably Sedum 
sarmentosum, can be made to cover the dry starved areas in the 
shade of some kinds of maples. 


HOUSE plants, particularly foliage plants, can soon be moved into 
semi-shaded garden spots. The watering problem can be eased by 
partial sinking of their pots into the soil. 


CLEAN out the refuse left in the frames and greenhouse after the rush 
of outdoor Spring planting. Try to empty the greenhouse soon for 
a thorough cleaning, including fumigation. 


PINCH the tops of newly planted snapdragon“plants. They will grow 
better in heavy soils if sand is worked in around their roots at planting 
time. Do not overfeed but give plenty of water. 


WATER lilies flower best in warm water of even temperature. In a 
pool well stocked with fish and snails and having a sand bottom only 
enough water need be added to offset evaporation losses. 


PLAN to plunge amaryllis plants outdoors during the Summer. Set out 
pot and all to avoid root disturbance. In purchasing bulbs try to get 
freshly dug plants from which the roots have not been cut. 


DO NOT cut the hybrid tea roses back too hard after their first bloom- 
ing. If they were well fertilized in early Spring, they may not require 
further feeding but they should be kept well watered throughout the 
season. 


DELAY transplanting tulips to a ripening bed for a few days after the 
flower petals have dropped. At that time the stems will have become 
more pliable and there will be less danger of their snapping off during 
handling. 


PLANTS of zinnias which have been left over after planting-out is 
finished and become leggy may be cut back, potted in five- or six- 
inch pots and grown into specimens for early Autumn decoration 
indoors. 


THE IMPORTED willow leaf beetle can be prevented from disfiguring 
willow foliage by spraying with arsenate of lead at the rate of three 
pounds and three-quarters pint of fish oil in each 100 gallons of 
water. Apply the spray to the undersurfaces of the leaves. 


THE THRIPS which infests Japanese iris is of a different species than 
that found on gladiolus, and is not controlled by the tartar emetic 
spray which is lethal to the latter. Spray the iris at ten-day intervals 
with one cupful of derris powder (four per cent rotenone) and two 
tablespoonfuls of sulfonated castor oil in three gallons of water. 
Equally effective is a mixture of two tablespoonfuls of Black Leaf 40 
and ten tablespoonfauls of mild soap flakes in three gallons of water. 





Readers’ Questions Answered ....... 
Garden Work to Do Now 
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Elm Leaf Beetle Outbreak 

Important Coming Events 

The Making of a Garden Pool 

Canning Machines for Britain 

Troublesome Words 

Summer Care of House Plants 

An Old-Fashioned House Plant 

Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 


The Vegetable Garden 
Squashes for Summer 
Growing Witloof Chicory 
Pests and Warm Weather 


Color Blends and Trends Among the Better Irises 
How to Make Spring Bulbs Last 

Peony Growing Is Simplified 

The Gardeners’ Library 

The Mexican Bean Beetle 


Imitation Climbing Roses . . eae ed 
ae 


Growing the Lemon Verbena 


Waging Unceasing War on Ragweed . . ey 


The Native Hound’s Tongue . 
To Have Continuous Blooming 
The Chinese Forget-Me-Not . 
Double-Flowered Narcissus 


THE COVER: A J. Horace McFarland 
photograph, showing the new, so-called 
floribunda rose, Betty Prior. 
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Courtesy ‘Parks & Recreation”’ 


Mr. John McLaren, America’s grand old man of horticulture, dean of all 
park executives in this and every other country, and holder of the George 
Robert White Medal of Honor awarded him by the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society several years ago, is still actively at work as superintendent of 
Golden Gate Park in San Francisco, Cal., at the age of 94. Mr. McLaren has 
been superintendent of parks in San Francisco for more than a half a century. 
Although he is most closely associated with Golden Gate Park, 30 smaller 
parks throughout the city are under his jurisdiction. It is his belief that there 
should be a park within walking distance of everyone in the city. There are 
no “Keep Off the Grass” signs in any San Francisco Park. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





ORE than 500 delegates from all parts of the United States 
and from several of its possessions attended the annual 
convention of the Garden Club of America in Rochester, N. Y., 
May 21 and 22. Headquarters were at the Sagamore Hotel and 
the opening meetings were in 
charge of the president, Mrs. Sam- 
uel Seabury. Among the highlights 
of the convention were pilgrim- 
ages to Highland Park and to the 
gardens of hostess members in and 
around Rochester. The lilacs at Highland Park were in full bloom. 
This is one of the largest collections in the world—a total of 409 
species and varieties. The lilac gardens were flood-lighted each 
evening and the beauty of the park was added to by azaleas, 
rhododendrons and tree peonies, which were just coming into 
bloom. 

Among the speakers at the meetings was Dr. E. H. Pfeiffer, 
formerly director of the Biochemical Laboratory at Dormach, 
Switzerland, but now living in this country. Dr. Pfeiffer presented 
many theories about soil treatments which were new to his hearers 
and some of which seemed revolutionary. He placed special emphasis 
on the need of maintaining an adequate supply of+humus. 

At the meeting of the horticultural committee, which was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. A. B. Thatcher of South Orange, N. J., the 
statement was made that 31 tons of vegetable seeds had been 
sent to Britain through the efforts of various clubs but that addi- 
tional seeds are needed. 

At another meeting, the fact was pointed 
out that a great need for tomato juice had 
arisen, because of the fact that many British 
troops are fighting in very hot countries 
where water safe to drink is difficult to ob- 
tain. Tomato juice it was said, has been 
found to assuage thirst to a greater degree 
than any other liquid. 

At a meeting of the conservation com- 
mittee, five good projects were submitted 
as candidates for the Founders Fund Award 
of $1200 made each year. It was finally 
decided to make the award to a research 
scholarship, proposed by the South County 
Garden Club of Rhode Island, in order 
that a study of Sclerotium delphini, com- 
monly known as the black rot or crown rot 
of delphiniums might be continued. For the 
past two years funds for this work have 
been provided by the American Delphinium 
Society, using the facilities of the New 
York Botanical Garden and working under 
the supervision of the eminent pathologist, 
Dr. Bernard O. Dodge, the actual research 
work being done by Mr. Thomas Lascaris. 
A thesis of the results to date will be avail- 
able soon. 

The scholarship runs out in July and no 
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Miss Aline Kate Fox, 
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Garden Club of America 





Photo by Underwood and Underwood. 


president of the Garden Club of America. 


further funds are available. The belief was expressed that the govern- 
ment might take over the project if the Garden Club of America 
will finance it for the next year. 

The annual dinner of the Garden Club of America was held at 
the beautiful Oak Hill Country 
Club and was a brilliant social 
affair, with Mrs. Samuel Seabury 
of New York presiding. 

At the annual business meeting 


New Officers 
the following officers were elected: 


President, Miss Aline Kate Fox, Fairfield (Conn.) Garden Club. 

First vice-president, Mrs. Francis B. Crowninshield, North Shore 
(Mass.) Garden Club and Garden Club of Philadelphia, Pa. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. Joseph M. Cudahy, Lake Forest (Ill.) Garden 
Club and Palm Beach (Fla.) Garden Club. 

Third vice-president, Mrs. Stacy B. Lloyd, ‘““The Weeders,”’ 
delphia. 

Fourth vice-president, Mrs. Hermann G. Place, Millbrook (N. Y.) 
Garden Club, Inc. 

Fifth vice-president, Mrs. Harry T. Peters, South Side Garden Club of 
Long Island (N. Y.). 

Recording secretary, Mrs. Gilbert Kinney, Greenwich (Conn.) Garden 
Club’and Garden Club of Mt. Desert (Me.). 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Barent Lefferts, North Suffoik (N. Y.) 
Garden Club. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Andrew Murray Williams, Piscataqua (York, Me.) 
Garden Club. 

Board of Directors until 1944: Mrs. James M. Ashton, Tacoma 
(Wash.) Garden Club; Mrs. James C. Auchincloss, Rumson (N. J.) 
Garden Club; Mrs. Robert B. English, Connecticut Valley Garden Club; 
Mrs. Kenneth Gilpin, Garden Club of Winches- 
ter (Va.) and Clarke County; Mrs. Henry N. 
Platt, Four Counties Garden Club (Chestnut 
Hill, Pa.) ; Mrs. Melvin E. Sawin, South County 
Garden Club of Rhode Island; Mrs. Samuel Sea- 
bury, Garden Club of East Hampton (N. Y.) ; 
Miss Esther D. Waterman, Fairfield (Conn.) 
Garden Club. 


Phila- 


Garden School in Georgia 


The University of Georgia announces the 
sixth annual garden school to be held at the 
university, in co-operation with the Garden 
Club of Georgia, on June 11 to 13. On the 
evening of June 11 there will be a reception 
to which all garden lovers are invited. 
Thursday and Friday will be given over to 
garden discussions, with special emphasis on 
gardening in relation to national defense. 
The utilization of vegetables for their orna- 
mental effect in gardening, as well as for 
their use in floral arrangements will be of 
special interest. There is also offered a course 
for judges, as there is a continued demand 
for accredited judges within the state. This 
judging course will end in a final examina- 
tion. 

Mrs. Walter R. Hine of Short Hills, 
N. J., who is considered the dean among 
lecturers on floral arrangement in the United 





the newly elected 








States, will give a portion of this course, as this is the semi-centen- 
nial of the Ladies’ Garden Club of Athens. 

On the morning of June 12 President Harmon W. Caldwell of 
the university, Mrs. Murdock Equen, president of the Garden Club 
of Georgia, Chancellor S. V. Sanford of the University System of 
Georgia, and Mrs. Walter R. Hine will all appear upon the well- 
planned program. 

During the afternoon Mrs. Hine will discuss ‘Staging the Flower 
Show,” and Mr. Roy A. Bowden of the Department of Horticulture 
will lecture on “Relation of Cultural Practices to the Perfection of 
Bloom.’’ On the same program Miss Willie Vie Dowdy of the 
Georgia Extension Service will discuss ‘Vegetables and Fruits— 
Their Use in Decorative Arrangements.”’ 

The evening session will be devoted to pictures of the Magnolia 
Gardens by Mr. C. Norwood Hastie, the owner of these historic 
gardens near Charleston. 

Information concerning this season’s Garden School may be had 
from Dr. E. D. Pusey of the University Summer School in Athens, 
Mrs. Murdock Equen, president of the Garden Club of Georgia in 
Atlanta, Mrs. John Blount, chairman of the Garden School Com- 
mitte of the Garden Club of Georgia, 225 W. South View Drive, 
Athens, and Dr. T. H. McHatton, director of the Garden School, 
University of Georgia. 


Men’s Garden Clubs Convention 


The ninth annual convention of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America will be held at Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse, N. Y., on June 
19, 20, 21 and 22. It will coincide with the National Peony Show, 
the Syracuse Rose Show and the regional show of the Garden Center 
Association. The program is as follows: 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19 

9:00 a.m. Registration and reception to delegates and friends. Annual 
meeting, President Hoyt F. Paxton presiding. 

12:00 m. Luncheon. Introduction of leading horticulturists and officers. 

2:00 p.m. Discussions: Defense Gardens, F. F. Rockwell and E. R. Seese; 
Wild Flowers and Conservation, John Fritz; Organization, 
Hoyt F. Paxton; Club Programs; Inter Club Relationship; 
Co-operation with other local garden clubs and community 
enterprises; Duties of Club Officers. 

2:00 p.m. Garden tours for ladies and visitors. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner for the men, Hoyt F. Paxton presiding. Test gardens, 
Dr. Ray C. Allen of Cornell University; Round Table Discus- 
sion, F. F. Rockwell; Rose test report, Eugene S. Pfister. 

6:30 p.m. Dinner for the ladies. 

9:30 p.m. Colored movies. 


FRIDAY, JUNE 20 

9:30 a.m. Annual business meeting. 

8:30 a.m. For the ladies. Tour of Skaneateles gardens and homes. Late 
“brunch” at Krebs, returning to Syracuse and the Flower 
Festival. 

2:00 p.m. Flower Festival at the Horticultural Building, State fair 
grounds. Broadcast of official greeting to presidents: Hoyt F. 
Paxton, Men's Garden Clubs of America; Dr. Earl B. White, 
American Peony Society; Dr. L. M. Massey, American Rose 
Society; Prof. N. A. Rotunno, Garden Center Association; 
Paul A. Wells, Men’s Garden Club of Syracuse; Thomas W. 
Hall, Syracuse Rose Society. 

National Peony Show, Syracuse Rose Show, Garden Center 
Associational Regional Flower Show. 

7:30 p.m. Annual banquet at the Onondaga Hotel with the American 
Peony Society and Garden Center Association, Hoyt F. Paxton 
presiding. Introduction of newly elected officers and prominent 
horticulturists. Presentation of Corona portable typewriter to 
the club which has published the best bulletins during the 
past year. 

10:00 p.m. Meeting of new officers and directors. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 21 
8:30 a.m. Leave for Ithaca and a tour of the Cornell test gardens. Lunch 
at Willard Straight Hall. Continue on to Geneva experimental 
station, then to Jackson and Perkins Company at Newark 
where a steak supper will be served. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 22 
Concurrent ‘‘on-the-spot’’ discussions of rock gardens, rose 
gardens, backyard greenhouses, native plants. 
Buffet lunch and tour. 


A New Show Guide for Ohio 


A guide for exhibitors and judges at the shows conducted by the 
Ohio Association of Garden Clubs has been issued. In addition to 
rules and regulations for the staging and judging of various types of 
entries, the booklet contains an extremely clear statement of the 
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Elm Leaf Beetle Outbreak 


**4 NATION-WIDE outbreak of the elm leaf beetle, re- 
sponsible for even greater destruction than the Dutch 
elm disease, can be expected shortly on a larger scale than at 
any time within the past decade.’’ This warning is given by 
Dr. S. W. Bromley, associate entomologist of the Bartlett 
Tree Research Laboratories, located at Stamford, Conn. 
“The attack, encouraged by premature warm weather, will 
be particularly severe in the New England states and New 
York,” Dr. Bromley says. ““Reports now being received from 
all sections of the country show the attack has already begun.” 
Dr. Bromley recommends immediate spraying with a 
poison, such as arsenate of lead, on the under side of the 
leaves. One danger of defoliation by the beetle lies in the fact 
that weakened trees are especially susceptible to the Dutch 
elm disease. Because of the early Spring, it is probable that a 
second crop of these beetles will appear in early August. 














purpose of a flower show. ““The flower show,”’ it says, “‘should 
create and develop interest in the knowledge of flowers and garden- 
ing in the community concerned. Flower shows should also be pro- 
gressive, as an inducement for a higher level of attainment in horti- 
cultural perfection. A flower show should increase zsthetic appre- 
ciation of flowers and their uses—both cut flowers and those 
arranged in gardens.”’ 

It is stated that in the Ohio shows the novice is not to be for- 
gotten, but is to be encouraged by having classes provided especially 
for him. The booklet also expresses the hope the shows will be 
educational and to that end suggests that information be available 
regarding exhibits and horticultural advancements. In order to make 
the show more useful to the public, clear labeling of all exhibits is 
advised. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden 


The 27th annual Spring inspection of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
Botanic Garden was held on Tuesday, May 13. Because of the 
many different kinds of gardens that comprise the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, the institution has been happily designated by the phrase 
“gardens within a garden.’’ An ivy garden added this year com- 
prises more than 60 species, varieties and forms of Hedera and a bi- 
generic hybrid (Fatshedera) between Hedera and Fatsia. 

On exhibit in the Botanic Garden building were 30 flower paint- 
ings by Mary S. Carpenter of Brooklyn, a member of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York and of the Brooklyn Society of 
Artists, and whose work has received the highest commendation for 
its artistic merit as well as its botanical interest. 

Thirty portraits of orchids and rare flowers were also exhibited. 
They included the white orchid, Phalenopsis, by Miss Tabea 
Hofmann. 


Important Coming Events 


June 2-3. Boston, Mass. Iris Exhibition of the New England Region 
of the American Iris Society, at Horticultural Hall. 

June 5. Leesburg, Va. Fifteenth Annual Flower Show of the Lees- 
burg Garden Club at “Belmont.” 

June 5-6. Buckhannon, W. Va. Sixth Annual Central West Virginia 
Strawberry Festival on the West Virginia Wesleyan College 
Campus. 

June 7-8. Lockport, N. Y. Iris Show of the Western New York 
Region of the American Iris Society at the Knapp Motor Sales- 
room. 

June 11-12. Boston, Mass. Annual June Exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

June 11-14. Portland, Ore. Portland Rose Festival combined with 
the fifty-second Annual Rose Show and the Air Mail Show. 

June 13-14. Reading, Pa. Summer Meeting of the American Rose 
Society with headquarters at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel. 

June 14-15. Sacramento, Cal. Ninth Annual Gladiolus Show of the 
Sacramento Garden Club in the Clunie Memorial Auditorium. 

June 19-22. Syracuse, N. Y. Annual Convention of the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America. 

June 20-21. Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse Flower Festival sponsored 
by: the Federated Garden Club Association of Central New York 
in the Horticultural Building at the state fair grounds. 

June 28. Geneva and Ithaca, N. Y. Lily Field Day of the Lily Com- 
mittee of the American Horticultural Society. 
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Water lilies well grown and in an attractive pool will add much to the appearance of any garden. 





THE MAKING OF A GARDEN POOL — 


tural angle, pools are not built as 

happy environments for aquatic plants 
and annuals but rather as attempts to bring 
water into the landscape picture. Just how 
successful these attempts are depends, of 
course, upon the skill of their designers. 

There are gardeners, however, who are 
concerned only with providing happy homes 
for aquatic plants of particular kinds. Begin- 
ning with the single water lily luxuriating in 
a half-barrel sunk in the earth, pools may 
range up to structures of considerable size. 
Design under such conditions often gets little 
consideration. 

Yet the two programs may well be com- 
bined and good gardening added. Good gar- 
dening from an aquatic viewpoint means 
providing varying depths of water from zero 
at the edge to some two feet or more above 
the soil level of the water lilies contained in 
it. It means location in relation to trees and 
buildings to provide the proper amount of 
sunlight. Since continuously flowing tap 
water is too cold to stimulate growth and 
free blooming, the well-gardened pool § is 
balanced as nearly as possible with fish and 
snails to act as scavengers when water is not 
in free circulation. 

In a properly handled pool the spray of a 
fountain does not drift down constantly on 
the leaves floating face-up to the sun. The 
slime-like alge are thwarted by treatment 
with copper sulphate before the fish are put 
in in Spring or with a teaspoonful per gallon 
of a saturated solution of potassium perman- 
ganate later in the season, if necessary. 

Having arrived at both sound design and 
clear purpose, the pool maker will find him- 
self confronted with certain engineering 
problems. Basically, a pool consists of a 
watertight tank with an inlet and an outlet 
for water. How to achieve such an installa- 
tion satisfactorily also becomes an economic 
problem. Likewise, in the North deep frost is 
a factor with which to reckon. 

The most common type of pool involves 
some phase of the mason’s art, usually con- 
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Cement is most often used but many 
amateurs are now turning to sheet lead 


crete. As laid down by the Portland Cement 
Association, the general specifications for a 
concrete pool are about as follows: Excava- 
tion to the desired form and depth is the first 
step in construction. If the soil is firm, no 
outside form is needed. When the soil is loose 
and crumbly, both inner and outer forms are 
required. The pool should rest on well-com- 
pacted ground. Forms for the curved ends of 
the pool are made of 20-gauge galvanized 
iron. 

Since the pool must resist exterior soil 
pressure and interior ice pressure in Winter, 
reinforcements must be used. It is necessary 
that concrete for the floor and walls be placed 
in one operation so that there will be no 
weak joints and, therefore, less possibility of 
leakage. The inside faces of the forms must 
be oiled well before the concrete is poured to 
facilitate their removal. In pouring, deposit 
only six to eight inches of concrete at a time 
in the wall form and then see that it is well 
tamped and spaded. A garden hoe with the 
blade straightened out makes a good tool for 
spading. 


cular pits ten to twelve inches in diameter 
may be provided in the floor of the pool. By 
this type of construction money will be saved 
on both masonry work and on subsequent 
water bills. In building make sure that the 
walls and floor of the lily pits are the same 
thickness as the floor of the main pool. 
Realistic rock pools constructed by mak- 
ing irregular saucer-shaped excavations re- 
quire no forms for their construction pro- 
vided the sides are not steeper than a rise of 
one foot in two feet. The natural rocks are 
set in the concrete before it has hardened. 
While a garden pool may be filled with a 
hose, pipe connections with the local water 
supply are more desirable. The pools also 
may be emptied by syphoning but it is much 
better to provide a permanent drain at the 
lowest point of the bottom. Where such 
drains are installed, the overflow is usually 
made to serve as a drain by the simple process 
of unscrewing the length of pipe above the 
coupling set flush in the floor. When this 
method is used, a wire basket should be 





The reinforcement is put 
in position before the con- 
crete is placed and care must 
be taken that it is not dis- 
placed by the tamping. The 
forms are best not removed 
for at least 48 hours after 
the concrete is poured. 

In order to make a con- 
crete pool water-tight, the 
cement manufacturers rec- 
ommend a mixture about as 
follows: One sack of ce- 
ment, two and one-quarter 
cubic feet of sand and three 
cubic feet of pebbles mixed 
with about five gallons of 
water. None of the pebbles 
should exceed an inch and . 
one-half in their largest di- 
mension. If lilies are to be 
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grown in the pool and tubs 
are not desirable, several cir- 
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Using live rubber to make a lily pool water tight. 








placed over the outlet to retain the fish when 
the pool is being emptied. In the installation 
of such drains, all plumbing connections 
should be made before concreting begins. 

Newly constructed concrete pools are 
likely to be strongly alkaline, with the result 
that during the first year many fish will be 
killed. As time goes on and the water is 
changed frequently, this condition will cor- 
rect itself. However, the interior surfaces of 
pools are often coated with several coats of 
water glass (sodium silicate) when the con- 
crete is fresh. The water glass has a tendency 
to eliminate the alkaline condition by sealing 
the concrete surfaces, thus making it possible 
to put fish into a new pool almost at once. 
When putting fish into any pool, it is advis- 
able to make the simple litmus paper test. If 
the paper remains pink, the water should be 
a safe medium in which to place fish. 

Bog plants are often grown in boggy areas 
at the edges of deeper pools or in independent 
areas not associated with the culture of other 
aquatic plants. To construct such a garden, 
the cement manufacturers’ advice is to exca- 
vate to a depth of 16 to 24 inches and build 
a reinforced concrete box with walls four 
inches in thickness. The box is then filled 
with a rich soil such as old turf mixed with 
well-rotted cow manure. 

One common difficulty with many garden 
pools is small slow leaks due to construction 
faults, after-building settling or Winter dis- 
turbance. Where such faults are not funda- 
mental they can be cured easily with a rub- 
berized joint compound which can be applied 
thinly enough to paint over porous surfaces 
or troweled into larger cracks. In some in- 
stances where the soil foundation is firm and 
the construction carefully done, this com- 
pound may be used in the construction of 
new masonry pools. 

Concrete pools on which stone copings are 
laid should be so constructed that the seam 
between the concrete and the coping comes 
well above the water line. 

Satisfactory naturalistic pools have been 
made in late years by the relatively simple 
process of scooping out saucer-shaped pits 
and lining them with sheet lead. Masonry 
pools of more regular design may also be 
lined with lead. Such procedure is especially 
important in pools which have stone copings. 
In such cases watertightness is achieved by 
bringing the lead up in back of the coping 
so that its edge is above the water line. Such 
construction usually calls for some skill in 
sheet metal working. Also, the Lead Indus- 
tries Association advises that lead in contact 
with green cement, concrete or mortar should 
be coated with asphaltum to prevent its cor- 
rosion during the initial period before the 
cement becomes carbonated. 

Lead of suitable pliability to permit its 
being battered down to fit the irregularities 
of an excavation is one-sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness and weighs four pounds per 
square foot. The size of lead sheet most 
commonly stocked is eight by 20 feet, but it 
is possible to secure sheets of even larger 
minimum dimensions. 

The installation of a lead pool of moder- 
ate size has been described by Mr. H. Earl 
Whitehead of the Men’s Garden Club of 
Pittsburgh as follows: 


for Britain 


EVERAL requests for further in- 
| formation about the canning ma- 
chines requested in the letter from the 
Surrey Ladies’ Garden Club published 
in the April 15 issue of Horticulture 
| have been received. The British War 
Relief Society is sending canning ma- 
chines to England whenever there is 
sufficient room in the freighters. The 
machines cost $11 each. Readers wish- 
ing to contribute to this fund may do 
so by sending their donations to the 
British War Relief Society, specifying 
that the money is to be used for the 
purchase of canning machines. 

















Canning Machines | 








Sharp rocks should be removed from the ex- 
cavation so as to eliminate any possibility of a 
puncture. The drain pipe should be laid first, after 
which it can be soldered to the sheet lead at the 
lowest point of the floor of the pool. The sheet lead 
is rolled across the excavation. The pool may be 
wider than the width of the material and two or 
more sheets may be spliced together. This is done 
by folding the edges together in a lock joint. One 
edge is folded up against a plank so that one inch 
of the metal stands at a right angle. The adjoining 
sheet is folded so that two inches of metal are up- 
right. The two sheets are brought together, then 
the longer edge is folded down and around the 
shorter edge and flattened out on the side of the 
shorter edge with a wooden mallet. Next, a strip 
of 50-50 solder is run along the seam to fill the 
voids in the fold. 

The rim of the metal should extend an inch or 
———v the water level and be buried in the 

ank. 


A lead pool lining takes on a dark tone 
soon after construction. Also, it is not neces- 
sary to drain such a pool in advance of the 
arrival of cold weather and if deep enough, 
that is, over two and one-half feet, the water 
and fish may both be left in over Winter. 
Unlike masonry pools no special treatment 
is necessary to make lead tanks safe for fish. 


— re 
— a 


Troublesome Words 


UR troublesome word this time is 

stachys. As it happens, however, 
authorities differ as to the correct pro- 
nunciation of this word. In fact, they 
are about evenly divided as to whether 
this pronunciation should be STAY- 
kis or STACK-is. In any event, one 
should avoid the phonetic pronuncia- 
tion of ST A-chis. 

In the genus Stachys are several 
plants often grown in gardens, some- 
times under the name of betony or of 
woundwort. They belong to the mint 
farmly and some are covered with soft, 
white, woolly hairs. One such kind, 
S. lanata, called lamb’s-ears, is a hardy 
perennial occasionally used as an edg- 
ing plant. It is grown only for its white 
foliage, however, as the flowers are very 
unattractive. This plant is often seen in 
English cottage gardens. S. sieboldi is 
the Chinese artichoke, the tubers of 
which are used as a vegetable. 
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Summer Care of House Plants 


T ALWAYS seems a problem to care for 
house plants properly during the Summer 
months. One is generally advised to plunge 
the pots in the ground under or near trees 
so that the latter will shade them from in- 
tense sunlight and protect them from ex- 
cessive heat. 

However, under trees, the plants fre- 
quently suffer from a lack of the proper 
amount of water. The adjoining soil may 
become dry and draw on the water in the 
plant pots. In cases where the plants are taken 
out of their pots and put into the ground 
directly this condition is somewhat alleviated. 
Nevertheless, when one has a number of 
plants scattered here and there under the trees 
they are, more often than not, sadly neglected 
and when one goes to bring them indoors in 
the early Fall some are beyond redemption. 

To overcome all this a lath house is ideal 
for the Summer care of house plants. Here 
the plants are kept cool and shaded and can 
be fed, sprayed, repotted and watered as re- 
quired. 

Such a house was built of second-hand 
framework laths (two bundles of 50) and 
painted gray. The total cost was only five 
dollars for the materials. This house is five 
feet wide, eight feet long and six feet high. 
On each side is a bench and there are two 
shelves above. The bench is 28 inches high 
and 18 inches wide and is used for the larger 
sized plants. Then 18 inches above this is a 
shelf 18 inches wide and 12 inches over this 
is the third one, 15 inches wide. These are 
filled with two inches of fine sand on which 
are set the pots. In all, there are six shelves 
for plants, in addition to the space under the 
benches for plants such as callas and amaryl- 
lis which are ‘‘drying off.” 

At least 100 plants of all sizes can be ac- 
commodated in this lath house. Likewise, 
conditions are ideal here for the germination 
of biennial and perennial seeds which are cus- 
tomarily started in coldframes. 

The plants which grow well in the lath 
house are ferns, ficus, geraniums, English 
and other so-called ivies, begonias, oleanders, 
genistas and a few orchids. 


—Richard T. Muller. 
Amherst, Mass. 


An Old-Fashioned House Plant 


OW well do home gardeners know 
Hoya carnosa, the old-fashioned climb- 
ing plant for use in the house? Our grand- 
mothers’ parlors knew it well. In my living 
room at the present time I have two small 
plants bearing 29 blossoms. In my dining 
room are two of like size with 40 blossoms 
to their credit. The blossoms are a pink and 
white cluster of waxy stars hanging from 
the runners and give forth a fragrance equal 
to that of the finest lily or gardenia. 

The leaves of the plants are thick, dark 
green and ornamental at all seasons. In the 
evening when the odor bursts forth the fra- 
grance is unforgettable. It is an excellent 
plant and deserving of wider use. 


—Florence H. Thacher. 
Hyannis, Mass. 
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HIS Spring I had an opportunity to see 

some of the gardens of Old Virginia. The 
trip had a special significance in that it was 
made possible through the kindness of a 
great great niece of George and Martha 
Washington. 

One of the first homes I saw was the boy- 
hood home of General Robert E. Lee in 
Alexandria. Here, I found a border of beau- 
tifully colored azaleas and a beautiful wis- 
teria in just the right stage of bloom. 

After spending several hours at Mount 
Vernon, I stopped at Woodlawn, which is 
six miles south of Alexandria and is situated 
on a hill overlooking Highway No. 1. The 
broad sweeping lawn and the view of the 
Potomac are superb. This house was built 
by George Washington for Mrs. Washing- 
ton’s granddaughter, Nellie Custis. 

Then came a visit to Gunston Hall, built 
in 1758 by George Mason, the author of 
the Bill of Rights. The house has been 
restored recently to its former beauty, after 
having been used as a lumber camp for some 
years. The setting here is particularly beau- 
tiful, with a boxwood-bordered path down 
the center and attractive gardens on either 
side. 

The next stop was in Fredericksburg, 
where I was treated with special courtesy. 
Kenmore is one of the first of the estates 
restored by the Garden Club of Virginia. 
Descendants of the original owners greeted 
the guests in colonial costumes. An old- 
fashioned garden market was held behind the 
City Hall with booths and flower-decorated 
carts. 

Along the James River are some beauti- 
ful plantations—I wish I had space enough 





The honey locust is armed 
with sharp, bristling spines. 
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to tell all I saw. Shirley, which still boasts 
its typical Old Virginia garden with its 
vegetables, flowers and tree-boxwoods, is 
about 20 miles east of Richmond. The mag- 
nificent trees here interested me, the willow 
oaks in particular because of their narrow 
““‘unoak-like’’ leaves. 

The magnificent trees and the broad lawn 
sweeping down to the river also appealed 
to me at Westover, as well as the many 
small gardens in the rear. 

I spent some time at Williamsburg and 
then I traveled westward to get a glimpse of 
the western part of the state and I want to 
say one more word about the beautiful 
flowering dogwoods I found all over the 


“state. The paulownias interested me, too, 


with their upright clusters of lavender-purple 
blooms. Nor should the mandrakes I saw 
carpeting the woods and the mockingbirds 
and cardinals I saw flitting through the trees 
go unmentioned. 


T NOW appears that contact with the hair 
as well as the jaws of a dog can induce 
pain. The story comes from L. M. Kephart 
of the Federal Bureau of Plant Industry and 
tells how dogs which have brushed against 
poison ivy have been known to carry home 
the chemically irritative principal on their 
fur. The pain comes, in such cases, to any 
susceptible person who may stroke a poison- 
laden dog. 
©f course, tool handles, shoes or other 
objects which may have been in contact with 
this outcast among plants may also cause 
poisoning. Apparently, one may reduce the 
chances of ivy poisoning by the same tech- 
nique used to ward off the common cold— 
frequent washing of the hands. The general 
advice is to wash all exposed parts with an 
alkaline solution such as baking soda, wash- 
ing soda, borax or photographer's “‘hypo’’, 
followed by several latherings of strong soap 
and followed in turn by rinsing with warm 
running water. 


RECENTLY received two photographs 
from a southern reader and take pleasure 
in reproducing them’ here. One of them gives 
a close-up of the bristling spines with which 
the honey locust, Gleditsia triacanthos, arms 
its trunk. Being some six to 14 inches in 
length, these spines easily place the honey 
locust among the best protected of American 
plants. Of late years, however, this tree of 
light soils throughout the East has appeared 
in a smooth-stemmed variety, G. triacanthos 
inermis, thus supplying a humorous note to 
the sometimes dry subject of plant naming. 


N THE other picture is a permanent record 


of the make-up and extent of the root 


system of a particular oak tree. By careful 


study of these erosion-exposed roots, it will 
be seen that there are two important factors 
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of interest, especially to those who wish to 
feed trees artificially—spread of roots and 
direction of roots. Of course, in order to 
picture the positions which these roots occu- 
pied before erosion took place requires care- 
ful observation of their points of origin near 
the main trunk. 


HAVE noticed that precedent breakers in 

any field usually do what they do after 
they have analyzed the failures of others. 
The opportunity for just this sort of analysis 
is now offered mid-western gardeners by a 
recent bulletin of the Morton Arboretum, 
Lisle, Ill., which lists the woody plants 
proved by repeated tests to be unreliable un- 
der the conditions prevailing within the 
borders of that plantation. 

At first glance, the Morton casualty list 
seems to me to be rather long until one 
notices it includes many “‘die-back’’ shrubs 
such as buddleias, caryopteris and brooms. 
In general, the behavior of such plants at 
Lisle is not unusual compared to many other 
parts of the North. 

Apparently, temperature is not the only 
factor concerned, because such plants as 
Clethra alnifolia which is subject to winter- 
killing in the Morton Arboretum is a native 
of much of northeastern United States. The 
list also brings out the fact that in unfavor- 
able environments many plants fall easy prey 
to destructive pests. Others prove intolerant 
of heat, drought or unsuitable soil and mois- 
ture conditions. In short, Mr. Kammerer has, 
in this report, given some definite clues to 
gardening problems met with in hardiness 
zone IV. 



































Erosion has taken the soil from 
the roots of this oak tree. 














Squashes for Summer 


UMMER squashes may be planted as late 

as June 15, even in the northern states. 

As many of the Summer squashes are of the 

bush variety, they need not take a great 

amount of space in the garden, and they are 

much relished during the hot months. Gen- 

erally speaking, the straight-neck varieties are 

to be preferred to the patty-pan sort, al- 
though the latter have special merits. 

They would be very easy to grow, too, if 
it were not for the cutworms and the striped 
beetles and with a little care these insects may 
be circumvented. Merely throwing wood 
ashes or tobacco dust into the hills at plant- 
ing time will help. Tobacco dust may also 
be sprinkled on the plants and around the 
stems. 

This is a particularly good remedy for the 
striped beetle. Perhaps the best way to guard 
against the ravages of the cutworm is to plant 
eight or ten seeds in a hill, thinning out to 
three or four plants if more than that number 
eacape. 

The hills should be about four feet apart, 
and the best way to have a good crop is to 
throw a shovelful of manure into the bottom 
of each hili. 


Connecticut Straight Neck—A very early 
Summer bush variety; thick straight-necked, 
heavily warted; fruits are pale lemon-yellow in 
color; flesh is thick, light yellow and excellent 
in quality. 

Early Prolific Straight Neck—A recently 
developed variety which received an all-America 
award. This strain produces medium-sized plants 
with smooth-skinned fruits uniformly light 
orange-yellow in color with no flecking. The 
blossom end is rounded to a small scar. 

White Bush Scallop—A very early, flat- 
tened, scalloped Summer squash, also known as 
Patty Pan. The fruits are creamy white, smooth, 
with deep flesh of excellent texture and flavor. 
Very productive. 


Long Cocozelle—A second early Summer 
variety with smooth, straight fruits, dark green 
with lighter stripes, which change to deep yellow 
at maturity. The flesh is firm and greenish white 
—the best of all varieties of this type. It is very 
prolific over a long period. Fruit can be picked 
in various stages of growth from six to 20 inches 
in length; the larger ones require paring. 


Growing Witloof Chicory 


T ALWAYS surprises me to see how 
seldom witloof chicory, Cichorium inty- 
bus, is grown for a Winter salad in climates 
where frozen ground prevents the growing 
of other greens. There is more escaped chicory 
in bloom along the eastern roadsides than one 





Courtesy “Eastern States Cooperator”’ 
Early Prolific Straight-neck Summer Squash is a new 
variety, the skin of which is entirely free from flecking. 
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can find in vegetable gardens. During my 
eastern gardening years there was rarely a 
Winter's day when this witloof or French 
endive did not appear in some form on my 
dinner table. I considered it one of the easiest 
plants to deal with in the vegetable garden 
and could never understand why it had to be 
imported from Europe. 

I sowed the seed in the Spring, thinned the 
young plants to stand eight inches apart and 
let them grow undisturbed until October. By 
this time the long carrot-shaped roots were 
fully developed and the top was matured. 
When all the other root vegetables were har- 
vested and carried into the root cellar the 
witloof went too, its tops cut off and its roots 
shortened to about eight inches. The root 
cellar was a small corner room partitioned off 
from the main cellar by walls so thick as to 
insulate it from any heat. In it were deep 
benches and bins of sand in which all root 
crops were buried. 

Before all the stored and blanched curly 
endive, C. endivia, in the root cellar and the 
Fall lettuce in the coldframes had been eaten 
up I brought some roots of witloof into a 
dark corner of the warm main cellar to be 
forced. Here the temperature ran from 50 to 
60 degrees and I could carry along the salad 
supply. Two small barrels stood there, both 
filled with sand, although peat or tanbark 
would probably do as well. Two dozen roots 
of witloof were sunk slantingly into one of 
the barrels with the crowns just above the 
surface, and the sand kept moist. A fortnight 
before the shoots in the first barrel were ready 
to cut, two dozen more roots were brought 
from the cold-room and forced in the second 
barrel. Thus, a supply was kept coming 
along all Winter. 


Carmel, Cal. 


—Lester Rowntree. 


Pests and Warm Weather 


HE early Spring and warm weather may 

bring an early crop of insect pests to 
worry gardeners. Everything depends upon 
the weather but observations show that gar- 
deners profit by keeping a sharp eye out for 
the European corn borer, cabbage maggot, 
potato flea beetle, striped cucumber beetle and 
Mexican bean beetle. 

The cabbage maggot undoubtedly will 
appear ahead of schedule. The recommended 
treatment, calomel dust on the surface of the 
soil around stems when plants are being set, 
should give adequate protection. If one waits 
to apply the dust when the maggots arrive, 
he should look for them immediately. 

The striped cucumber beetles emerge from 
hibernation in large numbers and can do much 
harm to cucumbers, squashes and melons in 
a very short time. As scon as the first beetles 
appear rotenone dust should be applied. A 
delay of 24 hours may mean a heavy loss. 

This advice holds for the potato flea beetle 
which is also controlled by rotenone. This 
pest has been injurious to tomatoes as well 
as potatoes in the past few years. 
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Color Blends and Trends Among 


the Better Irises 


"Ts is an age of changes, some of them 


rapid and most startling, and in the 

garden ‘“‘startling’’ is a modest word 
when applied to some of the recent iris intro- 
ductions. There are near reds of exceedingly 
brilliant hue, giant yellows with intensity of 
color heretofore lacking, blues which actually 
approach true blue as well as giant whites of 
hardy constitution and gleaming enamel 
finish. 

Certainly these are changes from the irises 
known five or ten years ago but the “‘iris of 
the day’’ is neither red nor yellow nor blue 
nor white—it is a blend, a glorious and elu- 
sive symphony of color that defies those who 
would describe it and captivates all who look 
upon it. What is the name of this iris? It 
might be Prairie Sunset, originated in Ne- 
braska; it might be Old Parchment, bred in 
Oregon; or it could be May Day, from Chi- 
cago, Ill. It could also be Brown Thrasher, 
one of the last seedlings produced by the late 
Chancellor Kirkland of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity. Actually, it is all of these and many 
more. 

There have been some notable milestones 
along the road to today’s splendid array of 
blended irises. The old Asia is one of the first 
and the salmony Mary Gibson is another. 
Two varieties from Cayeux, that famous 
French hybridizer, have become universally 
known and admired. They are Jean Cayeux 
and President Pilkington. However, most of 
the earlier blends lacked vivid color and had 
to be viewed at close range or their beauty 
would be lost, because their subtle tones are 
short on the ability to show in the land- 
scape. While some of the present novelties 
possess an equally quiet note, it is the bril- 
liant exciting blends of high color that arouse 
attention and are in greatest demand. 

Prairie Sunset has been declared by many 
accredited judges the most beautiful iris ever 
originated. The name is well chosen, for it 
truly glows with the colors of the sky at sun- 





The new iris Fortune. 
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down. Stained Glass, a seedling produced by 
a Chicago optometrist, is a dull copper-red in 
ordinary light but with the sun through it 
the comparison to stained glass is remarkably 
obvious. 

May Day is another copper and gold of 
sunset likeness but without the rosy tones of 
Prairie Sunset, while Old Parchment is en- 
tirely different. It is a smooth and even light 
creamy tan. Its huge blossom is especially 
effective as a complement to blues. Chan- 
cellor Kirkland won everlasting fame in iris 
annals with his great creation Copper Lustre, 
the first copper-colored iris and one which 
won the coveted Dykes Medal. Since his pass- 
ing another of his seedlings, Brown Thrasher, 
has come into commerce as a great improve- 
ment over Copper Lustre itself. 

Many of the most popular blends are on 
the red side. True red is a difficult color in 
any case and these irises are toned down with 





The color of the new iris Old Parch- 
ment is an even light creamy tan. 


enough gold, copper and bronze to make 
them genuine assets in the planting scheme. 
Radiant, from California, and the newer and 
somewhat similar Brown Boy from the same 
introducer are bright combinations of red and 
golden copper. E. B. Williamson from In- 
diana and Flora Campbell from Kansas are 
rich and glowing reddish copper blends. The 
former won the Roman Gold Medal as a 
seedling in Italy. Rosy Wings, an unusual 
blend of rosy red and soft brown with a 
large flower, was originated in Massachusetts. 
It proved its worth by winning the Dykes 
Meda! a couple of years ago. Junaluska is 
rather a bicolor with coppery gold standards 
flushed with rose and rich crimson falls. 
While the ultimate goal of practically 
every iris breeder is a true pink iris, the re- 
sults thus far have been pink blends, aside 
from the lilac- and orchid-toned group. A 
pioneer specialist in pink and red irises is a 
rubber manufacturer of Elkhart, Ind. Riding 
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The new iris Grand Canyon. 


High and Bo-Peep are two of his very recent 
ones, the predominating color being pink but 
with considerable yellow influence added. 
Bo-Peep is rather small but it is a real beauty 
and a clump gives a remarkable pink effect. 

Dubrovnik, bred on an iris farm in Indi- 
ana, is a colorful combination of deep rose, 
brilliant gold and elusive blue. From Pasa- 
dena, Cal., comes China Maid, a huge flower 
of very pinky appearance and a peculiar 
undertone of brown. Lighthouse can hardly 
be termed a pink iris but is a blend of deep 
rose and pinkish tones with a startling central 
area of golden hafts and beards. An Oregon 
hybridizer is putting out a new one called 
Daybreak. It calls to mind the famous 
Noweta but is a very large blossom of good 
form and carries a peculiar coppery tint. 

Tan, gold and sandy tones play an im- 
portant rdle in recent iris releases. Some of 
them almost reach orange as in Naranja, 
Token and Prince of Orange. Others like 
Bermuda Sand, Buckskin, Coronet, Midwest 
Gem, Aztec Copper and Satsuma are beauti- 
ful in themselves but, like many works of art, 
cannot be fully appreciated at a distance be- 
cause their colors are more quiet than flashy. 
They make magnificent displays on the show 
table or as individual specimens in the garden. 

Nor is this the end, because even in the 
yellows and whites some of the loveliest of 
all are blends, as the cream and orange of 
Golden Treasure, the lemon and sulphur of 
Elsa Sass, the greenish cream woven into 
Snoqualmie and the new Arctic with its ac- 
companying cream and golden yellow. 

—R. M. Cooley. 

Silverton, Ore. 


“Whoever makes a garden 
Has never walked alone; 
The rain has always found it, 
The sun has always shone. 
The wind has blown across it 
And helped to scatter seed— 
Whoever makes a garden 
Has all the help he needs.” 











HOW TO MAKE SPRING BULBS LAST— 


The after-blooming care of tulips, 
hyacinths, narcissi and crocuses 


storage of Spring-flowering bulbs are 

too little known and it is with these 
operations that the amateur must acquaint 
himself if he is not to be denied these charm- 
ing blooms. Many practices have been the 
result of teachings and literature not pro- 
duced from experience or investigation. 

Tulips are as different among themselves 
as are roses. Attempting to handle all tulips 
alike invites as much disaster as a like pro- 
cedure with the several types of roses. The 
early singles and doubles, the Darwin, cot- 
tage and breeder tulips are decidedly distinct 
in habit and requirements. 

The sturdiest and most dependable are the 
single and double early tulips. So true is this 
that there need be little concern about their 
post-blooming care. They will bloom each 
year with undiminished beauty, if left un- 
disturbed for several years. The foliage ripens 
by mid-June and can be removed at the time 
the plants that cover their location are 
cultivated. 

Neatly growing perennials or annuals of 
any sort can be raised readily in the same area. 
After six to nine years the early tulips need 
to be lifted or replaced. However, ample 
warning is provided. A few stray growths 
of but a single leaf will appear. This is evi- 
dence that the bulbs have split into so many 
parts that they cannot send up blooming 
tops. Lifting and replanting the larger bulbs 
the following Autumn will renew the life 
of the planting. The smaller bulbs can be 
planted in the vegetable garden until they 
reach blooming size. This is true of all tulips. 


Cottage Tulips Need Feeding 


The cottage tulips are not so sturdy and 
dependable. Rather, they are the frailest and 
most particular in their demands. They abhor 
hard-packed soil lacking in humus and seem 
to need plenty of food. In better than ordi- 
nary garden soil, well cultivated cottage 
tulips can be safely left in place for two 
seasons but, if not well fed, their stems will 
be weak and tend to break in the wind or 
driving rain the second season. By chance, 
they may bloom fairly well a third season but 
unless conditions are more than favorable 
they will not even show a leaf and the bulbs 
will have deteriorated past any value for re- 
planting. Lift cottage tulips every year. 

Experience and deliberate abuse has dem- 
onstrated that the breeder tulips are tough 
and will repay favors magnificently but can 
take care of themselves well enough if 
neglected. When constructing a fence, in 
1929, the writer accidentally buried some 
bulbs of Louis XIV and Bronze Queen in a 
trench of débris. The next Spring they 
bloomed superbly and despite the neglect still 
put out blooms worth cutting in addition to 
a three-fold increase. 

However, there is one inconvenience in 
leaving breeder tulips. If one wishes to use 
the area for Summer planting, the tops 


[i post-blooming care, harvesting and 


throw a great deal of shade and make culti- 
vation difficult. Yet, they may be very easily 
lifted after blooming and placed in a ripening 
bed for later harvesting. When lifted each 
season the stock increases about 50 per cent 
in blooming-sized bulbs each year. 

The Darwins have characteristics of both 
the cottage and the breeder tulips. They seem 
to have something of the breeder's vitality 
and the cottage’s discriminations. The foliage 
ripens slowly and creates an untidy appear- 
ance if left in place. However, the bulbs per- 
form with fair satisfaction the second season 
if not lifted but the blooms are smaller and 
the colors decidedly “‘off key.”” The Darwins 
also show a high percentage of ‘‘fire blast”’ 
and some varieties, notably the pinks and 
whites, may become byblems if left in place 
a second season. A third season without lift- 
ing is futile, for a large percentage do not 
flower and those that do often throw de- 
formed or diseased buds. Lift the Darwins 
each year. 


Lifting Tulip Bulbs 


Darwin, breeder and cottage tulips can be 
lifted easily immediately after blooming and 
the bulbs perform just as well as new stock if 
the harvesting and storage are properly carried 
out. With intelligent care tulip stocks can be 
maintained 10 or 12 years in undiminished 
quality. The writer has deliberately planted 
old stock and new bulbs side by side and, 
while the new bulbs were a bit more attrac- 
tive at planting time, there was no difference 
at blooming time. 

In transplanting to a ripening bed it is 
better to wait a week or ten days after the 
petals have dropped, for then the stems are 
more pliable and there is less danger of break- 
ing the tops. Yet, bulbs separated from the 
tops by accident will usually bloom fairly 
well the next season, if they are placed and 
harvested with the undamaged plants. 

The secret of superior plants when the 
stock is kept year after year is in very gen- 
erous feeding. Bone meal used to seeming 
excess at planting time will ensure excellent 
results. Another important component of 
success lies in merciless selection at planting 
time. No bulbs showing disease, major in- 
juries or that are under three-quarters of an 
inch in diameter should be planted. The 
scabby bulbs may carry diseases that would 
infect the entire planting and the small ones 
may bloom but the stature and quality of 
their plants ruin the uniformity of the other- 
wise pleasing plantings. 

It is a current belief that hyacinths deterio- 
rate rapidly and I have seen expressions of 
surprise concerning the quality of old plant- 
ings. To be sure, they do eventually “run 
out” but not for many seasons. Eight to 12 
years is not too much to expect from prop- 
erly planted and cultivated hyacinths. 

The bulbs should be planted deeply, eight 
to 12 inches, in well-drained sandy loam 
where ample moisture is available. Experi- 
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mentation with shallow and deep planting 
has proved that deep planting is one of the 
secrets of success. Hyacinths throw stalks of 
surprisingly uniform length whether planted 
deeply or near the surface. The more of the 
flower stems that are underground the stur- 
dier and longer lasting the tops will be. 

Deeply planted hyacinths seldom bend over, 
and survive hot days that are sure to ruin 
shallow plantings. When the foliage ripens in 
shallow plantings the bulbs are severely 
taxed, whereas deeply-planted bulbs ensure 
the return of maximum vitality to the bulb. 
Experimentation has shown that shallow 
plantings scarcely survive three seasons, while 
plantings of eight inches or more in depth 
thrive at least ten years. Hyacinths can also 
be lifted each season but it is not advisable 
to do so until the foliage is limp and yel- 
lowed and this requires a period so long that 
cover plants are likely to be badly damaged. 

Narcissi establish themselves permanently 
in locations to their liking but such condi- 
tions are not often found in garden use. In 
border plantings narcissi do not average much 
more than four years of robust life without 
lifting. However, there is no difficulty in 
maintaining the stock, if prompt harvesting 
and replanting is performed as soon as the 
diminuation is noted. Narcissi should not be 
lifted until the foliage is entirely ripened. 
Care must be taken not to break apart the 
triple-nosed bulbs and after a brief storage 
they should be replanted. September is none 
too soon. 


Replanting Crocuses 


Crocuses persist for years but for the best 
effect do need the addition of fresh stock 
each year or two. Crocuses push their new 
bulbs to the top and use of the area for an- 
nuals is sometimes awkward because of the 
inability to plant or cultivate without pull- 
ing out the crocuses. However, this is no 
point for concern. Wait until the foliage has 
ripened before placing the annuals and any 
bulbs raked out can be replanted when Octo- 
ber comes. 

There is little difficulty in maintaining the 
so-called minor bulbs. Either these persist un- 
disturbed for years or they must be renewed 
each year or two. The grape hyacinth does 


* magnificently year after year and, if provided 


ample space, increases both by seed and bulb- 
lets. The writer has a stand 15 years old that 
occupies four times the original area and is 
more beautiful each Spring. The, tops remain 
green until killed back by frost and it is some- 
thing of a problem to improve the appear- 
ance of the limp and prostrate mass of foli- 
age but the strap-like leaves can be combed 
into rows and room provided for alyssum, 
petunias, ageratum, and similar annuals. 
Portulacas are very striking, over grape hya- 
cinth foliage. 


—C. E. Palmer. 
Saugus, Mass. 
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Peony Growing is Simplified 


HERE is nothing intricate about the 

cultivation of peonies, and yet a few 
points are important enough to be empha- 
sized frequently. These points have been 
summarized lucidly and tersely in the March 
(1941) Bulletin of the American Peony 
Society. A digest of the facts set forth in this 
bulletin follows: 

Many shoots fail to appear each Spring 
because the eyes are broken off by stirring 
the soil too soon and too vigorously. No 
weeding or raking should be done near the 
plants until the shoots are well out of the 
ground. 

Digging a deep hole when setting out 
peonies is not necessary. All that is required is 
a hole large enough to accommodate the 
roots, with a little space around the edge to 
spare. 

Use no manure unless the ground has 
been prepared a year in advance of planting. 
It causes the roots to decay when it comes 
into contact with them. Even most ‘‘well 
rotted’’ manure is not old enough. 

Peonies are not gross feeders, in spite of 
statements to that effect which have been 
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handed down since about 1816. One pound 
of raw bone meal worked thoroughly into 
the soil around each plant when setting it 
out, and one pound mixed with an equal 
amount of pulverized sheep manure worked 
in immediately after blooming is sufficient. 

Deep planting is the cause of many fail- 
ures. Plants set with the eyes more than three 
inches below the surface may fail to produce 
any blooms or blooms which are only half- 
way satisfactory. On the other hand, if the 
topmost eyes are less than two inches beneath 
the surface, they are likely to become un- 
covered when the soil settles, with unfavor- 
able results. 

Peonies should stand at least three feet 
apart each way. Indeed, four feet is better. 

Peonies are extremely hardy and need no 
protection. Two inches of coarse litter such 
as grass or straw, however, is advisable the 
first Winter to prevent heaving of the soil 
around the roots. 

It is especially important that the plants 
obtain sufficient water during the blooming 
season. If manure water is used, it should 
not be placed close to the stems. 

Although there are several diseases which 
may attack peonies, they are not likely to 
cause much trouble and should certainly not 
discourage anyone from growing these plants. 

Persons are sometimes inclined to speak 
disparagingly of large roots. Experienced 
peony growers know that old roots usually 
show signs of disintegration and decay which 
are not found on more recent divisions, but 
this is no indication that the root is poor. 

Peonies like a generous amount of mois- 
ture, but they do not thrive in low and con- 
stantly moist soil, and while they do well in 
partial shade, such as cast by buildings, they 
cannot compete with tree roots. Always keep 
the plants at least 30 feet away from a tree 
with a trunk a foot in diameter, and not less 
than 12 feet from privet hedges. Likewise, it 
is not advisable to plant peonies next to 
foundations, for there they are likely to be 
cut off from much of the rain. Moreover, the 
soil is likely to be full of old plaster and 
other trash. 

Pinch out all but the central or largest 
buds of a cluster as soon as they are large 
enough to handle to get superior blooms. 

Plants should not be dug up or divided 
very often. If they are left undisturbed, they 
will increase in vigor and productiveness year 
after year. A 25-year-old clump may produce 
as many as 100 to 130 blossoms every year. 

Some growers make the mistake of cut- 
ting off the leaves after blooming is over. 
This is very wrong. The leaves are necessary 
to store up enough energy to insure bloom- 
ing the next year. At least two sprays of 
leaves should be left when blooms are cut. 

Some growers are upset when their color 
schemes go to pieces and the plants seem to 
bloom out of turn. It must be remembered 
that varieties vary in their blooming period 
with soils and seasons and there is no sure 
way to tell just when a given variety will 
bloom in comparison with others. The first 
time a new peony plant flowers, the blooms 
are likely to differ considerably from those 
which will be produced in subsequent years. 
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“WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME” 








Y 
THE 
JAPANESE BEETLE 
BINS: a 
KILLS and REPELS 


The quick, sure, safe way to get rid 
of Japanese Beetles is to spray with 
the original and best control — 
Wilson’s Jap-Ro-Cide. Jap-Ro-Cide 
renders beetles inactive immedi- 
ately, and kills by contact and stom- 
ach poisoning within 24 to 48 hours. 
It also keeps beetles off sprayed 
plants for a week or more. Jap-Ro- 
Cide is non-spotting and non-poison- 
ous on fruits and vegetables, easy 
and economical to use. Try it! 
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ORGANIC 
FERTILIZER 


made by 


CONTROLLED 
‘COMPOSTING 


without destructive 
artificial heat 


Organo supplies chemical plant food elements 
(individual formulz to meet your needs). Its 
base is a rich soil-building humus. It contains 
life-giving bacteria, and vitalizes your soil 
with hormones, enzymes and vitamins. 
Clean, odorless, easy to handle. Write for 


circulars. 
ORGANO 
617 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. or 
Organo Corporation of Florida, Box 947, 
Orlando, Florida 














DRICONURE is the ideal plant 
food for your lawn and garden. Nature’s 
own products — cow manure, poultry 
manure and peat moss — all carefuily 
blended in the correct proportions to 
assure better growth . . . better results. 


DRICONURE is free from weed seeds, 
is clean, odorless and easy to use. And, 
what’s more, it will not burn. It is abso- 
lutely safe — the ideal fertilizer for 
home gardeners, as well as professional 
growers. 


DRICONURE comes in large 2-bushel 
bags containing sufficient for top dress- 
ing 1000 sq. ft. lawn area, or fertilizing 
250 sq. ft. garden area. Order DRICO- 
NURE from your local dealer or write 
today for prices and free literature. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
177 MILK ST., BOSTON 
165 John St., New York, N. Y. 












ful ROSES 


A combined insecticide and fungicide, KIX 
gives complete control with ONE spray. Kills both 
Chewing and Sucking types of insects. Prevents Black 
Spot and ugly Mildews. Leaves NO stain on foliage. 
Easy to use—simply mix with water and spray. 

Ask your dealer—insist on genuine KIX 


HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co., 4 Ferry St., Beacon, N.Y. 












For Perfect Spring Gardens 


PLANT OREGON GROWN BULBS 


Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies, Iris, 
Scillas and many other bulbs. 
You will find them all listed in our com- 
plete bulb catalog illustrated in color. 
Send for your copy. 


CONLEY’S BLOSSOM FARM 
Box 386H Eugene, Oregon 








CANDIDUM LILY —(Madonna) 


Beautiful pure white flowers; tall, stately, and de- 
lightfully fragrant. Blooms in June. We grow this 
| one lily and grow it well. Stock scarce as none can 
ae imported this year. Order lilies direct from this 
a 


3 JUMBO BULBS, $1 4 LARGE BULBS, $1 
7 BLOOMING SIZE BULBS $1 

Ask for our catalog listing 80 varieties of choice 

tulips; over 100 varieties of fine daffodils; iris, 

scilla, crocus, other hardy bulbs. 

FPLORAVISTA, Rt. 3, Box 669-H, Olympia, Wash. 
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THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


New Book Reviewed Critically 


“Science in the Garden,”’ by H. Britton Logan 
and Jean-Marie Putnam. Consultant: Lloyd 
Cosper. Published by Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

As Dr. F. W. Went points out in his 
foreword, the authors of this book set out to 
bridge the gap between the interests of pro- 
fessional botanists and those of amateur gar- 
deners. Their thesis is that the gardeners 
know what they are doing without under- 
standing why they do it. These missing rea- 
sons, we are told, have now been ferreted 
out by scientific research, thus making it 
feasible for the plant students and the plant 
growers to pool their knowledge for mutual 
progress. 

In the chapters which follow is to be 
found what is intended to be a review of the 
recent results and conclusions of plant physi- 
ologists and geneticists, as they may be con- 
strued to contribute to gardening practice. 
Unfortunately, journalism seems in some in- 
stances to have triumphed over both science 
and gardening, with the results that error, 
misinterpretation and omission weaken the 
presentation. 

In dealing with the influence of colchicine 
on genetic processes the authors tend to write 
with the glow of those who feel themselves 
to be in the presence of miracles. Their dis- 
cussion of the effect of vitamin B: on root 
growth reads like a next-morning reflection 
on the not altogether pleasant results of a 
previous journalistic exploitation of the sub- 
ject. In their discussion of light as a factor 
in plant growth they seem unable to distin- 
guish between photosynthesis and photo- 
periodism, that is, the effect of light in pro- 
ducing the substance of plants as contrasted 
to the effect of the length of day on the time 
of flowering. As for the plant hormones, 
some of their historical data could stand re- 
checking for the sake of accuracy and of a 
more complete account of the researches 
which led to better understanding of the 
function of auxin in normal plant growth. 

Whether or not either the scientist or the 
gardener will profit from the suggested ama- 
teur experiments is a matter for conjecture. 
Many of the suggested experiments are un- 
likely to yield good results in amateur hands. 
Also, the slowness with which sound techni- 
cal advances have been taken up by dirt gar- 
deners in the past seems to argue against 
widespread amateur experiment as a means 
of general horticultural advance. 

The book is not given over entirely to 
reporting on subtle or as yet unfinished re- 
search. Some of its chapters, such as those on 
soil mulches, pest control and seed sowing 
deal with matters more understandable to the 
empirical gardener. The main object, how- 
ever, is to point to the better understanding 
of plant growth now being achieved in the 
laboratory. As time goes on, future publica- 
tions of this sort will no doubt explain those 
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points which the present authors could not 
or did not make clear. As Dr. Went remarks, 
“It will be interesting to compare the present 
book with its newest edition ten years hence.” 


Dr. Felt’s Book on Pruning 


“Pruning Trees and Shrubs,”” by Ephraim 
Porter Felt. Published by Orange Judd Company, 
New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 

The aim of this book is to present in con- 
cise form and non-technical language the 
more important factors in relation to the 
pruning of woody plants. It is of primary 
interest for the information which it supplies 
in regard to the possibilities of pruning trees 
in such a way as to best serve human needs 
under the highly diverse conditions of the 
present day. It is Dr. Felt’s idea that well- 
grown trees should serve man through a 
period of 50 to 100 or even 200 years. In 
order to achieve this end, he makes it obvious 
that such trees should be started right and 
cared for thereafter with that purpose in 
view. The author states that his hope is that 
this little book will aid the grower of trees, 
both shade and fruit, to realize more fully 
what pruning can do. 


Ways to Attract the Birds 


“The Audubon Guide to Attracting Birds,” 
Edited by John H. Baker. Published by Double- 
day Doran, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 

This practical guide on attracting birds to 
home surroundings represents authoritative 
knowledge on the subject. It will be a source 
of help to all who respond to the presence of 
birds about their homes and who, with an 
inquiring mind, seek the answer as to how 
they may conserve their numbers. 

In the chapters by Roger T. Peterson, 
Richard H. Pough, Dorothy Treat, and John 
H. Baker every phase of the subject is treated 
thoroughly. Also included is a well-arranged 
bibliography for the use of anyone interested 
in wild birds. 


The Mexican Bean Beetle 


LTHOUGH infestations of the Mexican 
bean beetle have been less severe re- 
cently than they were ten years ago, this 
insect is again building up a dense population 
in some states. In any season the bean beetle 
may do serious injury and should be checked. 


June steals across the hills on happy feet. 
Bringing her gifts of beauty rich and rare. 
—Catherine Edelman. 
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Imitation Climbing Roses 


SPECIAL interest in many gardens is 

climbing roses but it is not always easy 
to get a uniform effect when each rose is 
grown on a separate post. If all the plants 
were Dorothy Perkins or the Walsh ramblers, 
each post would have plenty of growth upon 
it but some climbers are not very robust in 
the North and many of the large-flowered 
climbers are not always hardy to their tips, 
unless laid down in Winter. Thus, it hap- 
pens in a group of climbers that some posts 
will be bare, or clothed only below with a 
rose which is undecided about whether to 
live or die. So the effect of a collection of 
climbing roses is very uneven, with many 
bare posts always visible. 

Last year I attempted growing easy annual 
vines on these naked posts to give foliage 
and flowers. Some annuals grow too well 
and smother the rose which is already in ill 
health. Such are the Japanese hop, climbing 
cucumber, morning glory, moonflower and 
most of the gourds. The trick is to get a vine 
that is slender, not heavy in foliage, able to 
cling to the post or the dead twigs of the 
rose and still give the rose a chance to change 
its mind and grow. This is anyone’s experi- 
ment to date but successful, so far, are the 
scarlet runner bean, hyacinth bean, Lord 
Anson's pea, canary nasturtium, cypress vine 
and cardinal climber. Even double forms of 
the common morning glory in blue, red and 
white are useful as the double rose-like flow- 
ers remain fresh most of the day. 


—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Growing the Lemon Verbena 


RE you fond of the snap and freshness 
of lemon verbena scent among your 
linens? If you are, this Summer you will 
prize your lemon verbena as never before, 
because its practically impossible to buy seeds. 
In normal times they are imported from 
Europe but after making inquiries and 
searching catalogues I find only one that lists 
them. 

However, there is no need for flower lovers 
to be concerned. Potted plants in two-inch 
pots may be had at some greenhouses for 
as little as 25 cents. Furthermore, these little 
plants will perpetuate themselves as long as 
you want them. It is not necessary to bother 
with seeds once one has the plants. Treat 
them as house plants until about the first of 
June when they may be set out. They are 
very tender and easily nipped. They like a 
sunny spot and make a nice bushy growth. 

In early Autumn strip off the leaves and 
dry them to be put into organdie bags and 
lay away among the linens. They hold their 
crisp scent a long time. Then, just before 
frost take up the plants. These can be potted 
up for use as Winter house plants. Set the old 
plants down in basement where they will be 
in no danger of freezing and water occa- 
sionally so that the wood does not dry out. 
In the Spring bring them up and treat them 
as house plants until they are set out. At the 
same time cuttings can be made. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, IIl. 
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Welcome to SFoilival 
the Annual Of 
NEWARK, New York State 


JUNE 15 to JULY 6 


IN THE Jackson & Perkins Rose Gardens there are 2500 
varieties and more than 15,000 rose bushes, surrounded 
by 2500 acres of nursery plantings—as many as 5,000,000 


blooms open at a time. 


You are cordially invited. Join the 10th annual pilgrim- 


age to this mecca of Rose-lovers. 


ON ROUTE 31, BETWEEN ROCHESTER AND SYRACUSE 
Auto Route Map will be Sent Free on Request ‘i 


70 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO., 


™ Open FREE 
to ea Public 


9 P.M. 





Nurseries, West Newbury. 


WEST NEWBURY 


ANNUAL FLOWER SHOW 


You are invited to visit the Annual Flower Show of the Cherry Hill 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Mountain Laurel are arranged in gardens and 
along woodland paths. Other flowering shrubs and perennial plants add their 
beauty and color, while Peonies are shown in bewildering variety. 


Outside are the Rose and Perennial gardens and the thousands of Peony 
blooms which have made Cherry Hill Peonies famous. 


JUNE 7th to 20th; 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Established 1832 


MASSACHUSETTS 











Oomfortable, Durable, Attractive 


A NEW OUTDOOR SEAT FOR GARDENS 
TERRACES AND SWIMMING POOLS 


that won’t hold puddles where you want to sit and needs 
no cushions. 5 feet long. Wood painted red, green or 
brown. Seat is of flat Rattan. 


$15.00 each, 2 for $28.50, F.O.B. Phila. 
Send for catalogue of distinctive fencings 


CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 
1202 BE. Washington Lane 


Germantown, Philadelphia 











Seeds, Bulbs, Plants 





TULIPS — BREEDER, DARWIN, COTTAGE 


AMERICAN NORTHWEST GROWN 


The size, substance and texture of the flowers from these American Grown 
Bulbs equalled, this year, the best Holland imports of previous years. 


Our Representative will call on request. 


ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. 
22-24 W. 27th St., New York 














CHESTNUT HILL P. O. 
PHILADELPHIA 





EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 


Ferns and Wild Flowers 


Oatalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 
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HOWARD S. KNEEDLER, JR. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


(Director of Awbury Arboretum, Phila.) 






NORTHEAST HARBOR 
MAINE 











ROCKY MOUNTAIN RARITIES 


| Tried and true 


T novelties for your 
Rock Garden. 


Colorado Springs, Colo., Box 46H1 






er 




















from California. New intro- 
ductions, rare varieties and 
wide color range. Thrive any- 


where. Guaranteed to grow in your garden. 
New 1941 color catalog describes 250 varie- 
ties, free. 

MILLIKEN GARDENS 


New address: 393 W. Colorado, Arcadia, Cal. 


RAGWEED POSTER 


In color on heavy cardboard, 15 by 24 inches 
Price: 50c or $5.00 per dozen 
Learn to recognize and then destroy. For educational 
use in schools, libraries, garden and nature clubs, 
private homes, Scout camps and all public places. 
MRS. ALICE EARLE HYDE 
137 Tower Road Waterbury, Conn. 











DRYAS INTEGRIFOLIA 


Smallest and rarest Dryas. Large plants, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
BARRE, VT. Dept. H 
Catalog free east of Rockies 








SUMMERIJHERBS 


add charm in any border as well as being indis- 
pensable in the herb garden. Our Summer Herb 
Collection of six plants includes Lemon Verbena, 
Rosemary, Pineapple Sage, and three varieties of 
Scented Geraniums (value $2.25) for 


$1.75 postpaid 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, DEPT. A, IPSWICH, MASS. 











RARE IRIS SPECIES 


Species (botanical) of Iris in wide range, 
many of the “hard-to-find” ones. Plants ready 
now. Interesting catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. B 


Moorestown 
New Jersey 

















OF PERENNIAL FLOWER SEEDS 

FOR SUMMER AND AUTUMN SOWING—1941 
Gives, at a glance, HEIGHT - COLOR - BLOOMING 
SEASON. SOW YOUR PERENNIAL SEEDS NOW! 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 
285 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


I EE OF HANDY REFERENCE CHART 




















MAIDENHAIR FERN 


Everyone admires the delicate graceful Maidenhair 
but few realize that it can be grown easily in humus- 
rich soil under light shade, and that it can be used 
effectively interplanted with Narcissus, Mertensia, 
Phlox divaricata, Trillium, Yellow Ladyslipper, or 
other native plants. 

5 plants $1.25 (postpaid) 


GRAY & COLE Ward Hill, Mass. 





Established 1894 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...$2.50 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Sheep ure .$2.75 


100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure ............... $2.75 
IT er eae $3.00 
ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Worth Double the Price 
\ § | Perr $1.00 i) eee $6.00 ton 


4 tons bulk ... 
Delivered Phila. and vicinity 

E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 

PHONE LEXINGTON 210 











KEEP DOGS AWAY 


from shrubs, flowers, evergreens % 


Use Liquid CHAPERONE 5 
Wonderful new dog repellent, won’t ea 


dissolve in rain. Lasts 2 to 3 weeks. 
Prevents dog damage. Harmless to 
lants. Send $1 for large 12 oz. size. 
oney back guarantee. Sudbury Lab- 






,¢ 
ye 

















oratory, Box 244, So. Sudbury, Mass. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 








Waging Unceasing War on Ragweed 


N CRIMINAL parlance ragweed is public 
enemy number one, the most harmful and 
pernicious weed in eastern North America. 
It grows from Nova Scotia to Florida, to 
British Columbia and Mexico and is fairly 
prolific in Bermuda, and its range is steadily 
spreading, nor is its increase slow. 
There should be no hesitancy in uproot- 
ing and destroying it. It is not like a cardinal 
flower, an orchid or some beautiful species 


; 





ey Se 


A.—The giant ragweed which is most commonly found in the 





the first crop to appear by the side of newly 
laid highways. There was a remarkably good 
stand of ragweed at a filling station near my 
Summer home and one day the proprietor 
appeared particularly unhappy. The trouble 
was hay-fever. When the cause of infection 
was pointed out not two feet away he ex- 
claimed, ““Why that is only a weed!’’ and the 
stand of ragweed remained intact. By late 
Autumn it was still untouched. Undoubtedly 





db 


Midwest where it is capable of reaching a height of eight feet. 
B.—The common ragweed which is found throughout the 
United States but is most frequent in the eastern and north cen- 
tral states where its average height is generally about two feet. 


which, if it were poisonous we might be 
loathe to uproot it simply because ‘‘beauty is 
its own excuse for being.’ The only redeem- 
ing feature of the plant lies in the rather fine- 
ly incised leaf which few people have noticed. 
Also, there are a vast number of harmless 
seeds which supply ample food and are 
equally satisfactory to the birds. Cattle rarely 
eat it because it is decidedly disagreeable to 
the taste, due to the bitter juice. John Bur- 
roughs in referring to the scientific name, 
Ambrosia, wrote ‘‘It must be the food of the 
gods as not even a billy-goat will eat it.’’ 

It is a surprising fact that few sufferers 
from hay-fever recognize the offending plant, 
for ragweed is found practically everywhere 
except in dense woods. It thrives by the road- 
side, covers farmlands, inhabits grain fields 
after the harvest, is abundant on all waste 
places, flourishes on burnt over land and is 
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it will be there to welcome him again this 
season in increased numbers. 

Once a piece of land is cleared of ragweed 
the native flora steps in and retains control 
over the ground. This has been proved after 
several years of experimenting. However, it is 
not believed that ragweed can ever be truly 
eradicated from the earth but, because it is 
rapidly increasing, all efforts must be made 
to control it and everyone can do his part. 
The first thing to do is to make everyone 
familiar with the appearance of the plant. If 
all garden and nature club members, Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Club members, school 
children and the entire public knew it and 
were cognizant of its poisonous properties, 
few would pass it by without giving battle. 
There are a few who invariably pause and 
uproot any stray plant they may find. 

If the ragweed is in small clumps, hands, 


HORTICULTURE 
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TRANSPLANT NOW 


with HY-GRO “starter” solution—the 13-26-13 
plant food dissolved in water. Checks wilting, 
speeds healthy growth of seedlings, peren- 
nials, shrubs. Established plants fed with | HY- 
GRO solution produce better flowers, or more 
vegetables. AT YOUR DEALER—or 25c, 50c 
or $1.00 from 


HY-GRO, Dept. O, Cranbury, N. J. 





TRY Hy-GrRo 


THE SOLUBLE PLANT FCOD 





It’s New and It’s FREE! 


“BRECK’S GARDEN GATE” is an intriguing 
little publication full of timely suggestions to 
bring more fun and more success to your gar- 
dening. A copy is yours for the asking. 


ALSO—send for your free copy of BRECK’S 
List of 62 New England Herb plants for flavor, 
fragrance, and fun. 


BRECK'S 


12 BRECK BUILDING, BOSTON, MASS. 




















{skh 


your Seedsman for 


IMP. 
hel ta 
~ASPRAY 


NON-POTSONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sole Manufacturers 


American Color & Chemical Co 


Purchase Street Bost hoe et 


The 








HARDY ROSES IN POTS 


We have a good selection ready for planting. 
RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 
These can still be planted very safely. 


THE LILY YEAR BOOK OF THE ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ENGLAND 
We have a supply of the 1940 edition still on 
hand, also a few copies of the DAFFODIL 
YEAR BOOK of the same society. Each post- 
paid for $2.00 per copy. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
Front Street at Federal, Weymouth, Mass. 








GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 224 
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oiled with elbow grease can do the work. 
When discovered in large numbers the 
growths should be cut and burned, particu- 
larly when the plants are in bud or flower. 
It has been suggested that after cutting they 
be plowed under to add humus to the soil 
but what of the maturing flowers and seed? 
Few persons do this cutting when the plants 
are small but wait until the flowering season 
makes them noticeable. Then it is too late. 

The fruits collected from one plant are 
numerous and half a dozen sturdy growths 
provide a great quantity of seeds. If mowed 
and left on the surface or plowed under the 
danger lies dormant until Spring when small 
plants jump up at the slightest opportunity. 

Another approved method of control is 
the use of iron or copper sulphate applied 
directly to the pests alone. This kills the rag- 
weed and leaves unharmed the plants amid 
which the ragweed has been growing. 

In fairness, it should be said that not all 
cases of hay-fever are produced by ragweed. 
Rank grasses, grains and a few other plants 
are accountable for the sneezing fits, water- 
ing eyes and distressed head but ragweed is 
responsible for 96 per cent of the cases of 
hay-fever and asthma. Ragweed is not a con- 
tact poisoning plant. The danger lies in the 
pollen which is blown through the air or 
carried on one’s clothing. 


Waterbury, Conn. —Alice Earle Hyde. 


The Native Hound’s Tongue 


HE beautiful hound’s tongue, Cynoglos- 

sum grande, is well distributed in north- 
ern California both in the coast ranges and 
the Sierras at low altitudes. It flowers very 
early and is one of the most prized Spring 
flowers. The plant grows from one to three 
feet in height and has large ovate basal leaves. 
The bloom panicle has many blue flowers, 
each with a rim of pure white at the center 
making it a really lovely flower. It is found 
most often in open deciduous woods. Where 
there have been brush burns and it is in full 
sun it grows even better. 

For years I wanted it in my garden and 
lifted growing plants often just as they were 
coming up but found them inclined to sulk, 
make no new growth and die down early. 
Quite by accident I found that silenes are 
best handled when dormant in Summer and 
applying this experience to the cynoglossum 
I found that if the fully ripened roots are 
lifted in Summer and stored in a pit in barely 
moist soil they keep perfectly and handle 
well. Since the roots are heavy and fleshy, Fall 
planting is best. This parallels the treatment 
given its cousin, the mertensia. 


—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Cal. 








Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps dogs and cats away from ever- 
greens, flowers, furniture, rugs and other 
unwelcome places indoors and out. Ends 


all connate odors. Harmless to chil- 


dren, plants, . Proven Successful. 

Ready to we port in handy shaker 

can. Toss of sales for British War Relief. 
Large size 35c, 3 cans $1, Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES Dept. H 
SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 
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GARDEN 


PESTS 


CUBOR DUST GUN 


Ingenious container — quickly 
converted into a duster. Con- 
tains Rotenone-Microsulfur 
dust mixture. Controls garden 
insects and certain plant dis- 
eases. “‘No mix, no fuss— just 
pump to dust.”” Only 35c each. 


CUBOR LIQUID SPRAY 


Rotenone spray. Deadly to in- 
sects on plants and shrubbery. 
Harmless to tender flowers. 
Economical. 4 oz. can 50c — 
makes 6 to 12 gallons spray. 
Write for FREE insect control chart 
and nearest source of supply. 


CHIPMAN stcousom 



























“KNEEZIES"”’ 


Be Kind to Your Knees 
Wear—” KNEEZIES” 
When Working in Your Garden 
“The Moisture-Proof— 
Washable Knee Pads” 


Made of bubble-filled rubber 
Strong—Light—Flexible 


Quickly snap on and off your knees. Just 
what you have been looking for! 
Special Price 89c per pair, Postpaid 
(Regularly $1.00) 
Send for Your Pair Today! 
Our 1941 Illustrated Seed Catalogue 
FREE on request. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 & 13 Faneuil Hall Sq., BOSTON, MASS. 





























You need a MASTERS 
“HANDI-CART” 


“Successor to the Wheelbarrow” 


No stooping, shoveling or lifting. Front 
edge dips down. Rake in rubbish, leaves, 
ete. Scoop up gravel, rocks, sand and 
other materials. Handles load up to 300 
lbs. easily. Sturdy sheet metal body, 
solid steel axle, disc wheels, rub- 
ber tires. Built to stand years 
of steady use. If your hard- 
ware dealer doesn't 
carry the ‘‘Handi-Cart,” 
order direct from 
factory or write for 
illustrated folder, free. 


io ft. capacity $25 





3% cu. ft. size, $7.25 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
4023 W. Lake Street Dept. 21 Chicago, Ill. 











SCILLAS< MUSCARI 
DAFFODILS - IRIS 
COLCHICUMS 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
Growers of Quality Bulbs Since 1910 
R_F.D. 6, BOX 516H, TACOMA, WASHINGTON 











DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 
Sure-fire Fall Pasay from plants you'll never have to 
Bate A or dust. Field grown. 


Lady oo song | _ ON soc epee chns $. = 
fk Aer 
nee tr bright pink, 1% % 5S alone doele-wtv ieee 3 
, | PA ere so ere rs -25 
Victer, lavender bime, 1 ft... 1... cc cccccccces -25 
All five, labelled, $1—-Sent express collect 
Ask for price list 
W. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORE 





STOP DRAGGING THE HOSE OVER YOUR 
GARDEN BEDS — TRY THIS NEW 


Placed at any corner it provides easy 
traction and prevents damage to your 
flowers. Made of lead it is strong and 
ornamental. FULLY PATENTED. 

$3.00 each $5.00 a pair 


HENRY H. BROOKS 


CONCORD MASS. 


AMS exc 


Write for beautiful tree booklet illustrated in celor, 
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Large flowering or Pompons; 25 in 5 named varieties. 

healthy Division Roots, Each variety packed 

both Mixed, 3 for 18c, 6 for separately. All for 25c. 
35c, 12 for 65c 

FREE: Price list on request 

All Postpaid—Send Oash, 7 
to Dep’t D 
LONG ISLAND tae & Bulb FARM 


er or Check 













Box 383 Bayport, Long Island, N. Y. 
ond 6 
PLANTS. 
water and 
+ mee 
plants Ilestrerea BE 
tre ep rewueat came een 
Aquatie ‘arden inc. 
° LINGG Ardsley, N. Dept. 12 























KILL MOLES win 
MOLOGEN 


Destroys moles quickly. 
Odorless. Easy to use. 
% Ib. only 50c. At your 
dealer’s, or write, 










FOR FREE RATS...... CJ 

BULLETINS MICE...... CT) 

Address } ia 

Ratin Laboratory, Inc. MOLES . a 


116 Broad Street 
New York, N. Y. 


S: LANDSCAPE CURBING 


: A Rust Resisting Alloy Steel 

¢; Metal Edging Strip For The 
* Separation of Lawn From 

Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE POR POLDER K 


o°:¢ THE PORCUPINE CO. 
7 FAIRFIELD, CONN, 


SQUIRRELS CO 






































Orn amental. Birds 





To Have Continuous Blooming 


A “Breeze Hill’’ there is a sedulous en- 
deavor to have something blooming all 
the time between frost and frost. This is not 
only because I like flowers, berries, leaves and 
plants but because I like to hzve something 
o “squawk’’ about when I get letters like 
those coming in now. These friends demand 
to be told the one exact day in the year when 
the roses will be at their best. 

I want to gently lead such people to enjoy- 
ing daffodils and tulips, lilacs and deutzias, 
annuals and perennials. In fact, I am likely 
to tell them that the garden is worth looking 
at 365 days in each year. 

Right now the rose inquiries are given 
point because I can tell them that Rosa 
primula opened its first lovely primrose flow- 
ers on April 27 in response to the unusually 
warm spell and that R. hugonis came along 
three days later. 

But it is in my mind to suggest to the 
thoughtful gardeners who read Horticulture 
that in such a time as this when a great and 
glorious show of narcissi has just been hur- 
ried through by the hot winds, to an equally 
early maturity of tulips, several other items 
do give the garden beauty. Cherry, pear and 
apple trees and the superb crabapples are 
about through. The dogwood is good but 
there is a lack of accent, experienced particu- 
larly as the forsythias fade. 

This year two or possibly three items step 
into the gap. Syringa oblata dilatata opens 
almost at the same moment as one of the 
earliest of the hybrids, Lamartine, and both 
are superb with the emphasis on the S. o. 
dilatata. They are well ahead of the average 
lilacs, the nearest being President Lincoln. 

Ahead of the azalea show is always 
Daphne genkwa and I am calling attention 
to that charming low plant as an item of 
great usefulness, particularly when planted in 
a half-shady spot. The earliest daphne, D. 
mezereum, has dropped its petals and un- 
folded its leaves as D. genkwa becomes a 
cloud of rich lavender or deep lilac and it 
really does light up the spot. These two 
plants, therefore, I recommend to Horti- 
culture readers. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Chinese Forget-Me-Not 


N ANNUAL which is beginning to get 

its rightful place in the sun (both liter- 

ally and figuratively) is the cynoglossum or 

Chinese forget-me-not. The clear, sky-blue 

flowers of this annual are borne in clusters on 

18-inch plants in mid-Summer and, if the 

blooms are cut, the lower branches will con- 
tinue to yield flowers for weeks. 

There is also a pink variety but it is very 
inferior to the blue kind. Blue flowers are 
sometimes rather scarce among annuals but 
seem to have the happy faculty of combining 
well with many other colors. The Chinese 
forget-me-not makes a dainty bouquet by 
itself but is especially charming in combina- 
tion with yellow or pale pink flowers. Pink 
Shirley poppies and forget-me-nots are hand- 
some. Pink roses with the blue flower make a 
lovely basket for the dining table. A black 
bow! filled with yellow calendula and blue 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum $1.50, 
payable in advance. 





MIOHI Bae ESSE -coterivdy used by Fotemmatiguet 
ig agra Song tee 2 bu. bag, on at tatnigns $1.00. 
1.2 Pent 


Rock for Dish Gardens, 25 Ibs. 
ap Michigan. 
ORIENTAL POPPIES —_ 2 breeder’s garden. Send 
— = Curtis, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 








HARDY AMARYLLIS (Lycoris 
in June will bloom in 
cents; dozen $7.50. 
Rt. 2, Md. 


squamigera) planted 
tember. Large bulbs 75 


tage Gardens, Rockville, 





ee De ono "00 p + or 00 pen 100 beret 
ches, .00 per ¥ 
Gardens, Mockvitie, Ma 


CERTIFIED TOMATO PLANTS: Meneiehes, Balti- 
mores, Bonnie Best, $1.25—1,000; henge 5c; habe 9 
$1.50—1,000; 500—-$1.00;, 00; Oabba pte Se $1. oo—1, 000; 

500—665c. Free catalog. Sims Pembroke, Ga. 








CACTUS—15 small or 8 blooming size $1.00, both 
= 75, aod different, labeled. Directions. Mixed Oactus 

Satisfaction Wh ena Texas Cactus 
oan Mang ‘Van Horn, T 





BRING CHARM and Enchantment to your greenhouse 
with America’s finest pot-grown cal of rare 
beauty. Oatalogue free. Longview, Box H, Orichton, 
Alabama. 





GARDEN CLUB LEOTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to order 
for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell Road, 
Framingham Centre, Mass. 





DAFFODILS and DAYLILIES: New daffodils and 
varieties suitable for naturalizing. Finest new hybrid 
Hemerocallis. List. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Virginia. 





HERB PLANTS and sweet-scented geraniums. Mrs. 
L. O. Anderson, Nine Acre Corner, Concord, Mass. 





FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS demonstrated: In rela- 
tion to interior Sencnnting; In the use of forced plant 
materials; hg A make your own corsage! Mrs. 
Robert Clark eeler, Blue Skies, Loudonville, N. Y. 





WILD FLOWEBS, FERNS, offered in many varieties 
and fully described in our new, free catalogue. 
Brighten a shady nook in the home yard. Bring the 
woodland to any garden. No order too small for best 
attention. Special quotations on Lg A orders. Wake 
Robin Farm, James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 





HARDY EBUROPEAN CYOLAMEN, blooming size. 
One, 75c; three, $2.00; doz., $6.00 postpaid. Bulb 
catalog. Tulip Grange, Bow, ashington. 





MANY NEW AND RARE DAFFODILS and original 
introductions among more than 200 varieties listed. 
Catalog free. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, Route 2, Md. 





AJUGAS—Best evergreen ground-cover, sun or shade. 
Blue flowers. Dozen, $1.00. Community Nurseries, 
Brimfield, Mass. 


Write H. D. HEMENWAY, Holden, Mass., for list of 
Garden Oourses. Illustrated Garden and Home Beau- 
tifying Lectures. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener-Farmer-Landscape Superintendent 


with exceptional ability. Broad practical experience in 
the management of large or small estates or institute 
on an economical basis. Life trained on some of the 
finest estates in England and Scotland where I re- 
ceived scientific knowledge of the different depart- 
ments. Expert grower of all choice Flowers, Plants, 
Fruits and Vegetables under glass and outside. Trained 
at all landscape work; making of rock and water gar- 
dens, laying out new, renovating old place. Am old 
enough to know how to manage all assistants success- 
fully for best results. Know farming in all its branches, 
pure bred cattle, poultry, horses, other animals and the 
growing of all crops. Highest recommendations. Age 
55, Scotch descent. 


P. O. Box 65, Orange, N. J. 





GARDENER -— SUPERINTENDENT: Forty years’ 
experience here and abroad all horticultural branches, 
estate management. Special training and Skilled Hor- 
ticulturist. H. P. S Highland Ave., Yonkers, N. Y 





MIDDLE-AGED estate keeper employed past 10 years 
on one “ «J show places of America, desires to make 
change. T ,» Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 








HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Landscape nurseryman of proven business 
and executive ability, by a leading horticultural con- 
cern near Boston. Excellent future for right man. 





Salary commensurate with returns. B. T., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
HORTICULTURE 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Horticultural Hall 


Boston, Mass. 





IRIS SHOW 
JUNE 2 and 3 


PEONY and ROSE 
SHOW 
JUNE II and 12 


HOURS 
First Day 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. 
Second Day 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Admission Free 











THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 
598 Madison Avenue = New York City 


en 


PILGRIMAGE 
JUNE 5, 1941 
2-5 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


Mr. Clarence McK. Lewis has in- 
vited members of this Society to 
visit "Skylands," his estate in 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. All acceptance 
‘cards must be returned to the 
Society by June 3. 


—_——.@————— 


MONTHLY MEETING 


JUNE 18 
At 2:30 P.M. 


Roses and Sweet Peas will be the 








featured flowers. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 


With the co-operation of 


GARDEN CLUBS 
Will Present a 


JUNE FLOWER SHOW 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 1941 
2 P.M. to 9 P.M. (D.S.T,) 


FRIDAY, JUNE 6, 1941 
9 A.M. to 8 P.M. (D.S.T.) 


at the Club House of the 
Woman's Club of Germantown 
Washington Lane and 
Germantown Avenue 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Admission Free 


For Schedules and Entry Blanks 
Address the Secretary 
Room 601 
1600 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 























HELENE BOLL, LECTURER 


“Color, Composition and Design of Massachusetts 
Gardens.” 
“Significance of Beauty in New England Gardens.” 
“Everyone enjoyed your unusually interesting 
lecture. I have never seen such perfect color 
photography.” 
271 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) Founded 1901 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
ae Fall Terms in Groton 
inter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 15 
John A. Parker, 8.B., M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 








USE HANTON 
THE INVISIBLE GLOVE 


If applied prior to doing housework, gardening, 
etc., it will protect hands from direct skin contact. 
Prevents dirt enetrating, makes it easier to get 
hands clean. targe bottle, $1.00, lasts several 
months. 


HANTON, Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 
5 Each Large GLADIOLUS Bulbs 











$2 prepaid 
E. I. FARRINGTON YMPHONY 
ALBATROS MARMORA 


CHAS. DIOKENS ORANGE a 
EARLY PEACH SALBAOH’S PIN 


Also have Mixtures at $2, $4, $6 per hundred, an 
Write Dept. H for 1941 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 





Giont DAHLIAS 


Pink, Red, Yellow- 
= 3 favorite colors, 1 lof 13 
y =. (value 75c), 
all 3 Roots 25c, postpaid! 
Or, send $1 for 12 Roots, 
any number of each color. 
y Guaranteed to bloom! 
~ aapgee Sond 6 Bee Gatateg Pree 


w. om teehee 741 Suspentibie. ,Philadeiphia 
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forget-me-nots is another happy combina- 
tion. Added as a blue accent in a mixed 
bouquet it is sure to be admired. 

The culture is simple. For early blooms, 
start the seeds indoors but they may also be 
sown in the garden, and thinned to stand one 
foot apart. The plant often self-sows if left 
to ripen seed. These seeds are of the stick-tight 
kind and woe be to silk stockings or other 
clothing with which they come into contact. 
However, this is its only fault and is easily 
overcome by keeping the flowers cut. 

—NMrs. Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Double-Flowered Narcissus 
UESTIONS about the double or gar- 


denia-flowered narcissus and its refus- 
ing to bloom keep recurring from year to 
year. Plants which live and grow but do not 
bloom probably lack some element in the soil 
which has a connection with the formation 
of flower buds. I am inclined to believe that 
the double narcissus needs a strongly alkaline 
soil in order to do its best. Here, in an ex- 
tremely limey soil—in places it is almost 
pure marl—this beautiful flower blooms as 
freely as any other narcissus and it has en- 
dured through 100 years or more of neglect 
on the grounds of some of the old country 
places here, with no care whatever. Perhaps 
a mixing of marl with the planting soil 
might bring better results then superphos- 
phate or bone meal, when setting bulbs of the 
double narcissus. 

—A. W. Schley. 

Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
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Now — COME — Now 


See our STUPENDOUS display of IRIS 
1000’s AT THEIR BEST 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 

(Just off 202, near Mass. State Line) 
The Kelloggs No. Granby, Conn. 
Write for our catalogue—includes Daylilies 


THE WATERFAN 


A RAIN MAKING MACHINE 


embodies every worth while feature of lawn and garden 
irrigation. Fine gentle sprays, even rain-like distribu- 
tion, wide coverage, dependability and durability. 


Covers a rectangular area 39’x 50’ 
Price $15.00 F.O.B. Factory 


CAMPBELL IRRIGATION COMPANY 
DerT. H WOCDBURY, NEW JERSEY 


SCHREINER'’S 
IRIS CATALOG 


100 Best Iris. 














Photographs, Newest 


colors. Largest flowers. 1941 Bargain 
Prices. America’s most valuable Iris 
catalog. Send for your copy Now! 


SCHREINER’S IRIS GARDENS 


Box 204 Riverview Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 











ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a large 
assortment of flowering plants and unflowered seed- 
lings from $3 up. For the exhibitor our collection 
contains many untsual and rare, as well as Award 
and Certificate Plants. 

Prices and Catalog on Request 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


HERBS 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB — Booklet of Recipes sent on receipt 
of 2 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 cents. 


WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM. Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS BETHESDA, MARYLAND 























WHILE THEY LAST—The Books you’ve always hoped to own 


NOW YOURS ATA 
PRICE YOU CAN AFFORD TO PAY 


“Chinese” Wilson’s books have always been issued in de luxe editions at a price too high for the average 
garden maker, yet almost every garden maker has wanted them. Now, these wonderful, high-priced books are 
available—still in de luxe editions—at half price or less. A remarkable opportunity has made it possible for 
“Horticulture” to purchase the publisher's entire list on terms so favorable that they can be offered to garden 
lovers at less than the cost of manufacture. The prices quoted make this the 


GREATEST GARDEN BOOK BARGAIN OF ALL TIMES 
Here they are: — 


PLANT HUNTING 


TWO VOLUMES 


Now 
This was Wilson's masterpiece. In it he reviews the fascinating history of plant hunting, 

together with notes and anecdotes of the remarkable group of plant hunters whose work $ S 00 
preceded his. In these two lavish volumes are the stories, too, of strange and rare plants 

to be found in distant parts of the world, with comments on many of China's floral . 
treasures introduced into this country. These two volumes contain scores of full-page 

illustrations, many of them from Wilson’s own photographs. The printing is superb. Each 

book has a gilt top and deckle edges. It is an unusual event when a fifteen dollar set of 

books like this can be purchased for five dollars. Formerly $15.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE GARDEN 


TWO VOLUMES N ow 

These beautifully printed, handsomely bound, and fully illustrated books should have a 

place on the bookshelf of every garden maker who wishes to be informed about the 5 00 
newer trees and shrubs. They contain information not to be found anywhere else—in- - 
formation about trees and shrubs, many of which Wilson discovered or introduced into 

American gardens. Two de luxe volumes for one’s own library or for a holiday gift. The 

second volume of the set contains the newer trees and shrubs from foreign lands, with 

notes about different ways in which they can be used to advantage. A book based almost 

entirely upon Wilson's own expeditions. Formerly $10.00 


IF | WERE TO MAKE A GARDEN 


This was Dr. Wilson’s last book. It is a large book, handsomely made, but not too ornate. N ow 

It is filled with suggestions for garden makers from the point of view of a man who had 

seen gardens in all parts of the world and who was well qualified to speak with author- 3 00 
ity. The promise which this book holds is evident from chapter headings, chosen at 

random;—"’Spring Beauty in the Garden’; “Shrubs to Plant by the Waterside”; ‘The 5, 
Brilliant Gaiety of Azaleas’’; ‘The Primrose Way’’; ‘’Forsythias to Greet the Spring Sun,” 

and "The Loveliness of Autumn Asters.” Formerly $10.00 


CHINA, MOTHER OF GARDENS 


This unique work offers a fascinating approach to those mountainous regions of western N ow 
China from which came many of the Chinese plants now common in American gardens. 
Wilson is more personal in this than in any of his other books, giving more than a hint of % 00 
the privations endured by his little company on the snow-capped hills where shelter was 
hard to find and where roads were nothing but tortuous trails. The book contains an ex- * 
cellent map, together with 61 illustrations and photographs taken by the author. 

Formerly $10.00 


ARISTOCRATS OF THE TREES 


This superb volume, containing a frontispiece in color, is perhaps the most unique of all 
the books which Wilson wrote. It is a book which tree lovers, familiar with its scope, 


Now 
keep close at their elbows. Its many illustrations are a joy to picture lovers and its pages $ 00 
contain information not to be found anywhere else. Truly an aristocrat among books! 

* 


Formerly $15.00 


AMERICA’S GREATEST GARDEN 


‘Chinese’ Wilson in giving a history of the Arnold Arboretum to its friends and visitors 
the world over, has written a fascinating description of the outstanding gems among 


Now 
hardy woody plants. It will appeal to all who love the landscape beautiful in trunk and $ 50 
bark, twig and bud, flower and fruit. Garden lovers everywhere will welcome this book. 

J 


Formerly $3.00 


THESE GREAT WILSON BOOKS at 144 PRICE or less 


Order Your Copies Now While They Are Available 


Make Checks Payable to “HORTICULTURE” 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








